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“« F this I am certain, that in a democracy, the majority 

of the citizens is capable of exercising the most cruel 
oppressions upon the minority, whenever strong divisions prevail 
in that kind of polity, as they often must; and that oppression 
of the minority will extend to far greater numbers, and will be 
carried on with much greater fury, than can almost ever be 
apprehended from the dominion of a single sceptre.’’—Burke. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


On all the battle fronts weather has taken command, 
and there is little of importance to record this week 
except in the region of the air. In the West the enemy 
has made a few scattered attempts to probe our 
strength by trench-raids, some of which have met with 
success. Rain has stopped operations in Palestine, 
where General Allenby’s army occupies a strong defen- 
Sive position ten miles in front of Jerusalem. General 
Allenby’s perfect campaign has completely shattered 
the well-boomed Falkenhayn plans for the recapture 
of Baghdad. In the air both the British and French 
on all fronts have demonstrated an undoubted supre- 
macy, shown not only in the large number of enemy 
aeroplanes brought down at relatively small cost, but 
also, more notably, in the long series of bombing raids 
on aerodromes, railway junctions, ammunition depots, 
and other military establishments. 


On the Italian front, where daring British raids have 
been accomplished across the Piave, considerable artil- 
lery activity has probably covered, the withdrawal of 


* Austrian troops on a large scale from the exposed and 


inaccessible positions. The enemy certainly never con- 
templated spending the winter in the high Alps, and 
made no provision for such an unpleasant contingency. 
The Germans have removed most, if not by this time 
all, of their troops to another front. As for the Aus- 
trians, the problem of supply, at their present distances 
from their bases, is very difficult. Their rolling-stock 
is inadequate to meet the demands of the armies and 


/ .the home population at the same time. 


The Germans remain indifferent to all considerations 
of decency and their own express pledges. On January 4 
a hospital ship was torpedoed and sunk in the Bristol 
Channel. The Rewa carried all the lights and markings 
which should have ensured her safety, and was not in 


whom were roused from their beds, were treated with 
the utmost care and attention. A greater tribute to 
British nerve, discipline, and heroism can hardly be 
imagined. 


WE are glad to notice that the process of purging 
“the lie in the soul” of the Government is beginning. 
In other words, Mr, Lloyd George is beginning to adapt 
his speeches on war aims to the realities of the situa- 
tion. But how much more impressive and dignified 
would the attitude of te Entente be to-day, if leading 
statesmen had not used such big words during the last 
three years! During the Boer War Lord Salisbury said 
very little, and people found fault with his brief, cold 
speeches. But Lord Salisbury knew that in war the more 
blows delivered, and the less speeches made, the better. 
Wars are ended by famine and slaughter, not by 
speeches. The Germans are such “cads’—we apologise 
for the slang, but we can find no other word—that any 
modification of war aims is immediately met with cries 
of “Yah! You’re climbing down; you’re weakening,” 
and a consequent revival of claims for annexations and 
indemnities. 


In another six months, when, as we hope and believe, 
the military and economic situation will have changed 
in our favour, Mr. Lloyd George’s speech will be 
dropped.into the waste-paper basket. Therefore we trust 
the Prime Minister will make no more speeches until the 
military situation changes, In the meantime, the speech 
drops “no peace with the Hohenzollerns” and “breaking 
up the German military system,” and substitutes the ex- 
pression that it would be more convenient and agreeable 
to make peace with a democratic Government, though 
that is a matter which must be left to the German 
people. It also declares that we never went to war 
with any idea of the disruption of the German Empire, 
or destroying Germany’s position in the world! “It is 
not our wish or intention to question or destroy that 
position for the future, but rather to turn her aside from 
hopes and schemes of military domination, and to see 
her devote all her strength to the great beneficent tasks 
of the world.” To all which we can only say, like Mr. 
Burchell in the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ Fudge ! 


The two real weapons which the Entente holds, as 
a counterweight to Germany’s conquests in Europe, 
are the economic boycott and the colonies. On the 
economic boycott the Prime Minister said nothing’: un- 
wisely in our judgment, for he should tell Germany 
plainly that unless she comes to terms, the Entente will 
deprive her of raw materials after the war. The ques- 
tion of the colonies is to be decided by their inhabitants, 
who, being black men, will be answered for by their 
chiefs or headmen. This is dangerous enough: for we 
have no doubt that already German emissaries have 
begun to bully and to bribe the chiefs and headmen in 
the African colonies. And what about the Pacific 
islands, so indispensable for coaling and cabling sta- 
tions? The pledge to fight with France “to the death” 
for Alsace-Lorraine may mean much or little, for it is 
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impossible to say how near to death France is willing 
to venture for the provinces. As for all the vague talk 
about reconstructing the map of Eastern Europe and 
Asiatic Turkey on the basis of nationalities, it is so 
much “hot air” until the military situation in that part 
of the world is decided. 


As for Russia, we cannot repress a malicious glee 
on reading in the Prime Minister’s speech almost the 
same words as we used about the fall of Riga in Sep- 
tember, for which we were threatened with the pains 
and penalties of “Dora.” Canning, Palmerston, and 
Beaconsfield backed Turkey; Gladstone, Lord Grey, 
and Mr. Lloyd George backed Russia. Who put Eng- 
land’s money on the wrong horse? Apart from religious 
prepossessions, a study of the map and a knowledge of 
mankind should have taught our statesmen that Turkey 
was a more valuable ally than Russia, whose millions 
of superstitious and illiterate peasants were utterly un- 
fitted for democratic government, and could only be 
ruled by autocracy. It was our interest and duty to 
see that Tsardom, if we chose it as our ally, was efficient 
and honest, but not to let it be destroyed. Even if Bri- 
tain conquers and keeps Syria, Anatolia, and Mesopo- 
tamia, the Arabs cannot replace the Turks as an ally, 
for the latter will transfer their rule to the Caucasus 
and Turkestan, and work round to India by Khiva and 
Bokhara. 


There is an erroneous notion, prevalent in the Press, 
in Parliament, and in the clubs, about the conduct of 
the blockade, which does great injustice to Lord Robert 
Cecil and the Foreign Office. As we have participated 
in the error, and in the aforesaid injustice, we are glad 
to correct ourselves, and, we hope, others. The popu- 
lar idea is that the Foreign Office has been responsible 
for the laxity of the blockade, and that the advent of 
the Americans has been the cause of the recent tighten- 
ing of the net. This is the exact reverse of the truth. 
The Foreign Office has always been in favour, like Mrs. 
Battle, of “the utmost rigour of the game,” but it has 
been opposed by the War Office and the Munitions 
Department for fear of trouble with the Scandinavian 
neutrals. 


It was not, of course, that the War Office was afraid, 
in the military sense, of a rupture with Sweden. But 
at one time Sweden was the quickest means of getting 
to Russia, and a quarrel with Sweden would have meant 
an enemy on the flank of Russia. The Munitions De- 
partment was desirous of importing certain materials 
from Scandinavia, and deemed it essential to trade with 
those countries. It is the recent change of circum- 
stances, and not the entry of the Americans into the 
war, that has rendered it possible to do what the 


Foreign Office has all the time been anxious to do, . 


namely, to make the blockade as effective as possible. 
Lord Robert Cecil has been unjustly attacked in the 
newspapers, and has shown those qualities of reserve 
and forbearance which those who know him would have 
expected from him. As for the American Foreign 
Office authorities, they are keen enough, but not always 
easy to keep step with. 


There are at present two Embassies vacant, 
Petrograd and Washington. We suppose that 
nobody will be sent to Petrograd until things 


settle down, and a responsible Government emerges 
from the chaos of Bolshevism. Lord Reading 
is apparently to go to Washington as Ambassador- 
Extraordinary and High Commissioner ; but as he does 
not resign the Lord Chief Justiceship, we assume that 
his diplomatic duties are temporary. The Prime 
Minister apparently thinks that his friend Lord Reading 
can do anything, and he certainly must be a mighty 
versatile person. Like Buckingham, he is “everything 
by starts, and nothing long,” for “in the course of one 
revolving moon,” he has been judge, loanmonger, and 
diplomatist. 


The laws are certainly silent in the presence of arms, 
if the Lord Chief Justice and the Attorney-General can 


both be spared from the courts, and sent across the 
Atlantic to talk to the Americans. The Americans have 
now had an opportunity of studying the different species 
of the genus Briton. First, we sent Mr. Balfour, who 
smiled (without being a villain), and who is our best 
specimen of British good manners. Then we sent Lord 
Northcliffe, who is, well, perhaps, not the best specimen 
of our best manners. Then we sent our great and only 
“F, E.,” the Attorney-General, who combines flowing 
eloquence with what a new baronet called “bon- 
hommerie.” The really interesting question, especially 
for Sir Gordon Hewart, is whether the iron constitution 
of the Attorney-General will be proof against “door- 
steps” and “high-balls,” as we understand cock-tails are 
now called. We knew a gallant Admiral, whose popu- 
larity as a Colonial Governor was explained to us te 
consist in the fact that he looked as if he drank. 


One of the first diplomatists who ought to be pro- 
moted after the war is Sir Mansfeldt Findlay, the 
Minister at Christiania. It is admitted that our Minister 
at the Court of Norway is one of the ablest members of 
our Diplomatic Serviee; and the Legation at Christi- 
ania, consisting of Captain Consett as Naval Attaché, 
Sir Francis Oppenheimer as Commercial Attaché, and 
Mr. Ovey as First Secretary, with the attachés and 
second and third secretaries, is in a tip-top state of 
efficiency. Since the beginning of the war, the work 
at Christiania has been almost overwhelming’; the 
winter is horrible, and the cost of living incredibly high, 
coal being £20 a ton. It may be hoped that industry, 
ability, and some positive hardships will be rewarded 
by the Secretary of State, if there be such a person 
after the war. 


If there is one man more than another who is marked 
for promotion to the post of an Ambassador it is Lord 
Newton. He was in the diplomatic service after leav- 
ing Oxford for six years, and was attached to the 
Embassy at Paris under Lord Lyons, whose biography 
he has written. In 1886 he was elected to the House 
of Commons for the Newton Division of Lancashire, 
and since the war he has represented the Foreign Office 
in the House of Lords. He is, we think, the first Eng- 
lishman who has met Germans in negotiation since 
August, 1914. He met three German officials at The 
Hague in the summer, and skilfully arranged with them 
for the exchange of a certain number of British for 
German prisoners, and for the internment of a certain 
number of British prisoners in Holland. Such childish 
liars are the Germans that these arrangements for ex- 
change have only just begun, because the Germans had 
told their people that the British coast was blockaded, 
and they could not bear the idea of being found out! 
If it is a question of brains, Lord Newton ought to be 
made an Ambassador ; he looks asleep, but is very wide 
awake. 


Herr Helfferich, German Finance Minister, has made 
two remarks which are worth attention. The ship- 
building by Japan and the United States will deprive 
Great Britain of its supremacy in the matter of tonnage. 
Before the war British tonnage was almost half that 


of the whole world; after the war, American and J2Piay 


nese ships will share with us the carrying trade. 
other observation, which we should do well not to ignore, 


is that England’s position as broker and banker of g 


the world is smashed, and that people will not in future 
say ‘“‘as safe as the Bank of England” Certainly if the 
views on finance of Mr Sidney Webb and the Labour 
Party (to which the Chancellor of the Exchequer does 
seriously incline) should prevail, nobody will say ‘* as 
safe as the Bank of England,” and our financial pres- 
tige will be gone. 


Our contemporary the S/ectator declared last week 
that if the National Debt should mount to fifty thou- 
sand millions, and our income-tax to ten shillings in 
the pound, there shall be no tampering with the pro- 
mises of the State to its borrowers. This is stoutly 
said; but unfortunately neither the Spectator nor the 
Saturday Review will have anything to do with settling 
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the matter, though we may have much to say. The 
electorate is shortly to be raised to a figure between 
eighteen and twenty million voters, of whom a large 
proportion will be soldiers and sailors and their young 
wives, and shop-girls and factory-hands. The number 
of people who pay direct taxes, i.e., income-tax, death 
and house duties, does not exceed a million and a half. 
What sort of consideration will the million and a half 
receive from the twenty millions on the subject of 
taxation ? 


When the twenty millions are told that they must 
contribute by indirect taxation to the interest and 
sinking fund of a debt of eight or ten thousand millions, 
they will call for the confiscation of capital, or (what 
comes to the same thing), an income-tax of fifteen 
shillings in the pound. When it is pointed out to the 
newly-enfranchised boys and girls that taxation of this 
kind would deprive them of employment by causing 
national bankruptcy, they will demand a reduction of 
interest, or a writing down of capital. Those are the 
dangers which the Conservative leaders, by allowing 
this mad Reform Bill to be thrust on them by the 
Speaker and the revolutionaries, have done everything 
to promote. The only chance of safety lies in the fact 
that when it comes to spreading the Fabian web to 
catch the capitalists, it may turn out that a considerabie 
number of hand-workers are capitalists. 


We did think that the bottom of State Socialism had 
been reached, at all events by the present Government. 
We were mistaken: there is a depth of folly we had not 
thought of. By the National Health Insurance Bill 
the community is to be taxed in order to provide a 
wedding present of £2 to every woman, who notifies 
her approaching marriage to “a society.” How many 
of us are there, in what are regarded as the ranks of 
the well-to-do, who can afford to give £2 wedding pre- 
sents to girls of our acquaintance? It is preposterous 
that in these times of high prices and crushing taxes 
we should be taxed to provide £2 wedding presents for 
the Sallies of our alleys. . We wish every happiness to 
the housemaids and shop-girls, and, last but not least, 
to the Paphians of the pavement, who are about to 
become brides. But to compel us to give each of them 
a wedding present of £2 is really, as our new Allies 
would say, “the limmut.” 


The laws of supply and demand are awkward custo- 
mers to beat or cheat. You may expel them with a 
Food Controller’s fork, but they are always coming back 
on you. If you fix the prices for the consumers below 
the cost of production, the supply dries up. This has 
been the case with milk and butter. If, on the other 
hand, you allow supply and demand free play, the prices 
rise so high that a great many people cannot pay them. 
The economists tell us that high prices stimulate pro- 
duction and bring down prices again ; which is no doubt 
true, but in the interval people starve. It is a cruel 
dilemma. Lord Hindlip, who is a large dairy farmer, 
agrees with a “Scottish Farmer” that the scarcity of 
milk is mainly due to fixing the price of milk too low, 
and allowing heifers to be killed. The shortage of beef 


» Is accompanied by a glut of sheep, whose indiscriminate 


slaughter will in turn produce a shortage of mutton. 


Let us turn to the herring, which has played so 
From the 
interesting letter of Professors Gardiner and Nuttall, 
published in the Times of Tuesday, we learn that in 1913 
the herring catch was 11,845,578 cwt., of which 
9,961,830 cwt. was exported (chiefly, we believe, to 
Dantzig), the greater part salt or cured. “The amount 
exported in 1913 would be enough to supply each mem- 
ber of the population with 25 Ib. of fish per annum. 
his quantity of fish represents the equivalent of about 
two months’ meat supply for every person in the United 
Kingdom.” The professors further explain that herring 
frozen in brine, instead of dry freezing, suffers no loss 
i weight or in flavour, and that its energy value is 
represented by 498 calories per Ib. We do not know 
Whxcher herrings are still exported to Scandinavian 


countries, but the export to Germany and Russia being 
stopped, there ought to be a large amount for home 
consumption. The Lowestoft herring fishing ends in 
November, but that of Stornoway begins this month. 


With unanswerable logic Lord Weardale moved to 
omit such clauses of the Reform Bill as had not been 
unanimously recommended by the Speaker’s Confer- 
ence. The meaning of a Coalition Government, formed 
of Liberals and Conservatives, to carry on the war, is 
surely that controversial measures of domestic politics 
shall not by it be carried; and whatever Lord Curzon 
may say, an assurance to that effect was implicitly or ex- 
plicitly given. The Speaker’s Conference was a 
scratch Committee of thirty members of both Houses 
of Parliament, with (of course) a majority of Radicals. 
To ask Parliament to swallow the recommendations of 
the majority of such a body is to ask the Conserva- 
tives to assist in passing Radical and revolutionary 
measures. 


As we have often pointed out, the Conservatives are 
the largest party in the House of Commons, and by far 
the largest party in the House of Lords. Yet they are 
asked by Mr. Bonar Law and Sir George Cave in the | 
Commons, aud by Lord Curzon in the Lords, to pass 
a Reform Bill so revolutionary in scope that it frightens 
even Lord Bryce, because it is recommended by a 
Radical majority of a secret hybrid committee! Into 
what Niagara rapids of revolution and anarchy are the 
Conservative leaders allowing us to drift? Having 
calmly assured the House of Lords that the Govern- 
ment is not responsible for the Bill, Lord Curzon coolly 
told Lord Weardale that no assurance was given that 
the Coalition Government would propose only non-con- 
troversial measures ! Conservatives are therefore asked 
to support Radical measures because the Coalition 
Government is carrying on the war! Let Conservatives, 
therefore, realise that in order to keep certain politi- 
cians in office, they are called upon to pick the Consti- 
tution to pieces and hand over tke fragments to the 
Fabians and the Labour Party. , 


As Lord Loreburn told the House of Lords, the age 
limit of 30 will not be maintained for female voters ; 
and it is far more likely that it will be lowered to 21 
than that the male qualification will be raised to 30. 
What Lord Burnham meant by saying the Revolution 
Bill had been “accepted by the country as an agreed 
settlement ” we do not know. There have been no 
protests against it because everybody is absorbed in 
the war. Lord Burnham’s references to female suffrage 
in America and Australia were more audacious than 
happy. In the United States the female vote for Presi- 
dent is a negligible factor. In Australia, where the 
women’s vote does count, it has rejected conscription 
and turned Mr. Hughes out of office. 


We are glad to say that the protests of Culture have 
saved the British and South Kensington Museums from 
annexation by Kultur. 


THE THIRD READING. 


“To make a third he joined the other two.” 
O inexhaustible! There seems no limit 
To each transcendent part, nor fleck to dim it. 
No fly, thrice regal Rufus, in thine ointment— 
Chief Justice, Chief Financier by appointment : 
Now Chief Ambassador and Chief Munitioner, 
America’s Lord High (and spry) Commissioner. 


Aes triplex! Was there ever such triunity 
Since Cerberus guaranteed the Styx immunity? 
Break into rag-times, Washington and Boston, 
No Northcliffe-bacchanal New York he’s lost on! 
Exult, Democracy !—Behold with pure hope 
The future President of Unioned Europe. 


WALTER SICHEL. 
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PREMIER AND PRESIDENT. 


Wi nothing teach Mr. Lloyd George the futility 
of talking to Germans about “ the great benefi- 

cent tasks of the world,” and preaching to them 
about the abandonment of schemes of military domina- 
tion? You might as well talk about colour to a blind 
man. There is something a little ridiculous in these 
sermons when German armies occupy Belgium, a third 
of France, Poland, Serbia, Roumania, and a corner of 
Italy. The one weapon held by the Entente is the 
command of the sources of raw material; and that 
weapon is worth all the territories occupied by Ger- 
many, as the Germans know. Let Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff sweep, like Napoleon, from one end of 
Europe to the other, with the two Kaisers motoring 
after them; all these conquests will be worth nothing 
if the Central Empires cannot obtain wool and cotton, 
and rubber and ores. Let Mr. Lloyd George say 
bluntly to the German Government that unless their 
armies clear out of all occupied territories within a fixed 
period, the United States, Great Britain, and her 
Colonies will make a pact to refuse all raw materials 
to the Central Empires for five years, or ten years from 
to-day, and he will find an immediate change of tone in 
Berlin. But the Prime Minister must obtain the definite 


- assent of President Wilson before he opens this suit, 


because without the concurrence of America the policy 
is impracticable. When the Germans have taken them- 
selves off their neighbour’s lands, which they now po!- 
lute, it will be time enough to discuss such complicated 
questions as the government of the Balkan nationali- 
ties, the African colonies, and Asiatic Turkey. 

Apparently President Wilson is willing to use this 
weapon, for in his last Message to Congress he says, 
under heading III. : ‘“‘ The removal, so far as possible, 
of all economic barriers and the establishment of an 
equality of trade conditions among all nations consent- 
ing to the peace and associating for its maintenance.’ 
Let Premier and President harp on this string, and let 
them tell the Central Empires that for every day the 
war continues a month will be added to the period of 
economic boycott. In passing, we should like to ask 
PresidentWilson whether the above-quoted words mean 
an abandonment by the United States of the policy of 
protection to American manufacturers by tariffs. The 
second article of the President’s programme is one to 
which Great Britain can hardly be expected to subscribe. 
“II, Absolute freedom of navigation upon the seas out- 
side territorial waters alike in peace and in war, except 
as the seas may be closed in whole or in part by inter- 
national action for the enforcement of international 
covenants.” That would deprive Great Britain of the 
use of her Navy outside territorial waters for the pur- 
pose of enforcing a blockade or searching for contra- 
band. Territorial waters extend three miles from 
shore, a limit fixed in days before modern artillery. 
In these days, when the range of guns is 15 miles, the 
limit of territorial waters must be extended to 20 
miles. It shows the danger of an insular and maritime 
Power like Britain entering into international agree- 
ments. It is the story of the last Hague Conference 
over again. All the European Powers except Britain 
are land Powers, and they were all in favour of cutting 
down the rights of maritime belligerents, while care- 
fully preserving those of the military combatants. We 
notice a curious confusion of mind in both Premier and 
President on the subjects of Alsace-Lorraine and the 
German colonies. The provinces were taken from 
France by conquest in 1870; the colonies have been 
taken from Germany by conquest in 1914-17. If the 
taking of Alsace-Lorraine be ‘‘ a wrong ” to be righted 
by restoration, the taking of the colonies is likewise a 
wrong to be righted by restoration. In truth, there is 
no right or wrong about the business. The taking of 
provinces and colonies is one of the consequences of 
war; and their restoration or retention is a matter of 
bargaining when peace is negotiated. 

We doubt whether the German people are allowed to 
read the manifestoes of Messrs. Wilson and George, 
except in the comments of their newspapers. The 
Kaiser and the generals are at present in possession of 
the Government machine. So long as they can get 


their soldiers to fight, and keep the civilians quiet, the 
war will go on, because Kaiser and generals know that 
the end of the war will be the end of them. We do not 
mean that they will be killed, but that their reign will 
be over. How long will the soldiers go on fighting, 
and how long will the civil population suffer? We do 
not know, but we are sure that the speeches of Premier 
and President have very little to do with the answer. 


THE MILK SHORTAGE. 
By Lorp 


EFORE the war it was patent that, owing to the 
encroachments made by cities on the land, by the 
march of so-called civilisation, and by the increased 
bread-eating propensities of mankind, there would be a 
shortage of cattle, and therefore a shortage in the sup- 
plies of milk. Agriculture in the broad sense had been 
neglected by most countries, with the notable excep- 
tions of Germany and Denmark, where, with the whole 
weight of scientific and legislative help, together with 
cheap labour, production had been very largely 
increased. 

At home, what had happened? There existed among 
the farming community, living in better times, a dis- 
like for the arduous task of milking; in most parts the 
farmer’s family had given up the dairy; labour for 
milking was difficult to get—the farmer often hated 
paying—and frequently inefficient. These causes were 
already making their effects felt. 

Then came the war. The exodus of skilled men 
from the land was rapid and serious. The authorities, 
flushed and excited, encouraged the depredations of the 


recruiting sergeant, and many agriculturists kept in-. 


competent sons and allowed competent men to go. 

But the Government were still myopic. Many tri- 
bunals, mystified by contradictory and sometimes 
secret orders from their different departments, often 
bullied by so-called military representatives, filled with 
mistaken and narrow views of patriotism, allowed a 
further depletion of the countryside and an aggravation 
of the case. 

Piling Pelion upon Qssa, the various munitions 
factories and contractors came into competition, paying 
salaries impossible to the farmer, and dangling the 
carrot openly, while stating to Departments knowing 
nothing, and caring less, about food production that 
they were not competing with agriculture. 

This unfair competition by Government Departments 
for both male and female farm-hands is by no means at 
an end, and requires immediate attention. There is 
also now in circulation in a certain dairy district a most 
pernicious leaflet, which calls for the attention of the 
authorities. So much for the question of labour. 

The second reason is the fact that, owing to 
the scarcity of meat and high prices, the dairy 
farmer, hampered and hindered by every Govern- 
ment Department, in many cases sold out, while others 
seized the opportunity of selling milking cows and 
heifers at good prices sooner than be bothered with 
trouble, risk, and bureaucratic interference. A dead 
cow remains a dead cow. 

The activities of the first Food Controller were 
responsible to a considerable degree for the shortage: 
firstly, because the price of milk was fixed too low, 
and due regard was not paid to changing conditions; 
the interests and the voting power of the urban popu- 
lation continually governing those whose business It 
is to rule. 

Then came the all-importance of feeding-stuffs, such 
as oil-cakes and seeds. After being told bluntly by 
many persons that if the price of milk was fixed, the 
price of commodities necessary to produce milk should 
be fixed, too, it apparently dawned suddenly upon the 
intelligence of those responsible that perhaps there was 
something in it. So the cake manufacturers and agents 
were informed that the price of their cakes must be re- 
duced by a considerable figure, with the result that 
czbles were dispatched to the various oil-seed produc- 
ing countries instructing agents to stop shipments. At 
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that moment—the spring of 1917—the stocks of cake 
in England were reduced to sufficient for five or six 
weeks. The importance of storing provender in some 
shape or form for the sustenance of milk-producing 
animals never seems to have occurred to the Govern- 
ment till the last moment. : 

To add to all this came the Corn Panic. Warnings 

of shortage of food were unheeded, and it was not until 
about November, 1916, that the Government took 
fright and started the Plough Policy. To my mind, 
they were panic-stricken, and their first instructions to 
county committees were fantastic. Fortunately, how- 
ever, reason prevailed to some considerable extent. 
Still there is little doubt that the Board of Agriculture 
is being gingered and binged up all the time to plough. 
To many of the wilder advocates of the Plough, as 
long as a large acreage of grass is broken, it does not 
seem to matter what happens after—whether the land 
is properly planted or not ; whether the existing arable 
is cultivated or not. In fact, many advocates-—I 
believe the Food Production Department itself—say : 
“Never mind the arable—let it go. Break up grass 
and plant that.” 
- If that is not the policy of a desperate gambler I 
do not know what is. Surely the fable of the dog’s 
bone and the reflection in the water occurs to them! 
The chief fault, to my mind, is that due attention has 
not been paid to the good grass on dairy farms, and to 
a lesser extent to grazing pastures, while sufficient 
attention is not paid, nor is sufficiently drastic treat- 
ment meted out, to derelict land. Also that the differ- 
ence in soil, rainfall, and sunshine in the various 
counties of England has not been sufficiently studied, 
and that while basing their calculations and anticipa- 
tions on the results obtained in Denmark and Germany 
they ignore the conditions under which these results 
are got. 

Now Mr. Midleton, in his excellent pamphlet, states 
that in Germany 100 acres feed 70 to 75 persons; in 
England 100 acres feed 40 to 45. But in England, 
apparently, each agricultural person produces food for 
ten persons, and in Germany each person only produces 
food for six ; while, according to Mr. Hawtrey and Mr. 
Bickerdike, in the Economic Journal of March and 
December, 1917, if Mr. Midleton had taken the money 
value of the food produced instead of the energy value, 
the British system would have appeared in a less un- 
— light. Reminiscences of “ black bread and 
offal !” 

The two factors in the Danish and German systems 
which have made for success are: (1) The rainfall is 
less when the land has to be worked, and the sunshine 
is greater; (2) labour is plentiful and cheap; and no 
Government or Corn Bills or threats by bureaucrats can 
affect these all-important considerations. 

All this has a very direct bearing upon the Dairy 


Situation, and dogmatic statements issued by the Food - 


Production Department, such as one acre of mangolds is 
equal to three acres of hay, and various mathematical 
calculations, as being applicable “partout,” only make 
one smile! There is an old adage that what is one 
man’s meat is another man’s poison. Neither the 
Plough Maniac nor the Grass Maniac should hold the 
sway of power. Again, the cost of maintaining and 
replenishing a dairy herd is now very great, and the 
pocket of a milk producer requires to be two or three 
times as deep now as three years ago. 

The same consideration must be paid to dairy 
farming as to other essential trades. Those engaged 
in the industry should receive the con- 
sideration and treatment as is meted out to munition 
manufacturers—the same facilities for labour, mate- 
tials and transport, and the facilities for obtaining: and 
delivering produce should be equal. While the same 
restrictions and measures for the prevention of waste 
should be for one as for the other. A munition manu- 
facturer can wash in petrol, while an agriculturalist 
has the greatest possible difficulty in obtaining any for 
his machinery. The guaranteed prices should be re- 
vised and extended for at least a period of two four- 
year rotations. Eight or even ten years, though the 


lifetime perhaps of a politician, is but a short span in 


the life of a farm. As for the immediate necessities 
for the supply of milk, the Board of Agriculture should 
consider whether the slaughter of cows up to a certain 
age, and heifers of milking breeds, without a veterinary 
certificate of unfitness, should be permitted. At pre- 
sent, according to Mr. Prothero, only the best milking 
cows should be kept; this means that many cows 
which, under existing circumstances, are uneconomic, 
will be turned into beef. It is questionable, with the 
shortage of milk, whether any animal capable of yield- 
ing, say, 400 gallons a year should be slaughtered. 
They do not pay to milk at present prices and cost; 
but can we afford to allow them to be killed? Ought 
not some temporary measure be taken to enable 
dairy farmers to keep without loss even inferior milking 
cows? If it is only a question of the price of milk, 
the answer, in view of the necessity of milk for the 
sick, for the children and for invalids, is Yes. The 
State could buy and distribute milk in the same 
way as it buys wheat at a high price from over- 
seas, and equalises by fixing the price of home-grown 
wheat at a lower figure. 

Waste should be eliminated, distribution improved, 
depots created, co-operation and _ milk-recording 
societies increased. The warm-milk trade—a town 
fad arising from bad and dirty milk supplies—might, 
during the winter months, when cooling is not 
needed, be abolished. Milking hours should com- 
mence at a later time, and cleanliness should be 
more encouraged. This is an enormous question; but 
the outlook for the winter of 1918-19 for the supply of 
fresh milk, unless the whole question of the dairy 
industry is properly and carefully considered with a 
view to the local circumstances governing production, 
with proper attention paid to the equipment of farms 
and to the all-important questions of soil, sunshine 
and rainfall, is one which should make even the plough 
maniac, the politician and the dweller in the city think 
seriously and continuously. 


THE DECAY OF THE ACTOR MANAGER. 


SUCCESSION of dramatic critics in this Review, 

varying greatly in disposition and taste, have 
unanimously agreed in having nothing much to say in 
behaif of the actor-manager. He was lucky if he 
escaped in these pages as a good fellow spoiled like the 
Czsars by autocracy, or as an excusable actor spoiled 
by the undiscerning praises of Chelsea or Kensington. 
His companies were seldom casts; they were meetings 
of an Order wherein he was a Knight Grand Cross and 
the rest were Members only. His plays were not plays ; 
they were opportunities for a Part, and the Part must 
be tailor-made to fit his personality like a glove. The 
author must observe him, and the actor must not get in 
his way. The critic, if he behaved himself, might be 
his press agent. Should we venture to detect in all this 
the dead hand of oppression and decay, the retort was 
obvious. The actor-manager might be a dead hand 
according to the critic’s reading of premunire, but the 
critic himself was a deadhead. And the actor-manager 
might prevent him from being even that. 

We did not in those days imagine that a desperate 
time was at hand when the actor-manager would become 
our principal ally in a struggle to preserve the very 
existence of the theatre as a provider of rational amuse- 
ment. Yet such is the position to-day. Our theatrical 
liberties are no longer imperilled by this shining auto- 
crat; he is himself fighting for his life with syndicates 
and showmen, with lessees and business managers ; 
with a public uncertain in its loyalty, and a press which 
begins to neglect him. And now, in his adversity, we 
realise that he, with his Ze thédire, c’est moi, was 
better than the deluge which now threatens to engulf 
us. We see him now in grey silhouette against a 
darker alternative. 

What is happening to our theatre to-day is analogous 
to what is happening generally in the world of pur- 
veyors. The general stores are driving out the indi- 
vidual shop. In shopkeeping we have Mr. Selfridge 
with Callisthenes for his angelus. In the theatre we 
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have Mr. Cochran with his Courier in the press for an 
evening “hymn, In Mr. Selfridge’s Stores in Oxford 
Street there are many departments ; there are also many 
departments in Mr Cochran’s establishment. He has in 
the last six months supplied us with opera (“Car- 
minetta”), with wonder tales for children (Ambas- 
sadors’ Theatre), with plays by M. Brieux and Anatole 
France, with a quatrocento ballet by Madame Donnet, 
with the incomparable Morton, and with Mr. Seymour 
Hicks. He can at any moment furnish us with the best 
revue in London. He will pick up an extra theatre as 
casually as an insurance broker underwrites a few extra 
thousands at Lloyds. And Mr. Cochran is not alone. 
He is simply the best of a new type of theatrical captain. 
If we must hand over our theatres to the entrepreneur, 
we would rather Mr Cochran were put in charge than 
another. The theatre would ultimately die, but it would 
at least have secured the best undertaker in the business. 

This new apparition of the man who neither acts, nor 
writes plays, nor produces them, but simply brings 
together al] the necessary parties, puts them into a 
theatre, and abides by the result, bids fair to obtain com- 
plete control of all our entertainments. In some ways 
he compares not unfavourably with the old actor- 
manager. He has more capital and more room for 
experiment. He is not confined by timidity or inclina- 
tion to any particular kind or quality of entertain- 
ment. He more readily speculates in new talent 
or in a new fashion. Nothing need be too good 
for his theatre, even though it may often be a 
little too good for him. He appreciates at its 
full value the importance of a succes d’estime, and is 
prepared to write it off as part of his bill for advertise- 
ments. All this implies that under his direction the 
theatre will, for a time, be enterprising and lively, and 
that by sheer accident it may even occasionally succeed 
in upholding the drama. But against all these advan- 
tages we have to set the fact that these new theatrical 
controllers are not interested in their work as execu- 
tants. They have no personal artistic ambition or 
interests. They are simply exhibitors or showmen, 
looking for something to please their public and experi- 
menting in the inclinations of their audiences. Any 
definite dramatic, musical, or choreographic prejudices 
of their own would hinder rather than help them. Artis- 
tic enthusiasms would be as out of place in their mental 
equipment as definite political ideas or literary convic- 
tions would be out of place in the proprietors and mana- 
gers of the huge newspaper associations which aim at 
discovering and reflecting the views and tastes of the 
multitude. Their attitude must be one of opportunism 
and detachment ; and this attitude in the long run will 
cill the goose which hitherto has laid their golden eggs. 
At present they are able to draw upon plays and 
players inherited from a time when there were actor- 
managers with definite traditions and schools. They 
are able to regiment or to liquidate all the resources of 
the old legitimate theatre. But what will happen when 
ihe legitimate theatre, as we knew it under the actor- 
manager, has finally passed out of influence and 
memory? Where are the new traditions; who are the 
new playwrights ; in what direction shall we look for the 
new actors and actresses? What will there be for the 
exhibitor to exhibit ? 

The old actor-manager had a sense of pride in his 
particular theatre and a lively personal interest in the 
quality of his productions which kept the drama alive 
and popular, despite the fierce, intensive competition 
of the music halls and the miscellanies of the late Mr. 
George Edwardes. In those days we hoped that the 
drama would shortly be able to live by its own light; 
and, in the sacred name of repertory and the supremacy 
of the whole over the part, we denounced the actor- 
manager and invoked the producer who should improve 
our acting and give us new plays for old. But the war 
has changed all that. The drama will not for years be 
able to live by its own light. The sole chance of sur- 
vival is to take shelter once more beside the popular 
actor, who at least has a very particular pride and 
interest in his own achievements. Otherwise the drama 


will soon be simply one among many diversions provided 
by the energetic and capable showmen who are at 


present running most of the theatres in London. In 
that event it must shortly perish for lack of nourishment. 
There will be nobody to care for it upon its merits. 
Bereft of responsibility, tradition and personal care, it 
will be swallowed up in a vast palace of variety, where 
one thing is very much like another. 


THE SCHOOL FOR ANARCHISTS. 


E are constantly being taught, both by blunt pre- 

cept and sharp practice, that organised shout- 
ing ought to rule the world. It is the simplest solution 
oi hard problems—at least so it seems to caucusers 
now leagued with Socialist half-intellectuals and 
dragooned or dragooning trade unionists. The name of 
“Labour”—all’s in a name—sanctifies this pact, which 
only needs a drugged Parliament and a drifting public 
to be translated into action. No doubt some of the 
theorisers are well-intentioned—good men perhaps in 
the worst sense of the word—while there are also agita- 
tors who regard themselves as celestial censors. But 


both classes suffer from swollen head and narrowness: 


of outlook. If a crowd, cunningly combined, shouts 
long and loud enough, it will get what it wants, how- 
ever unjust, stupid, or subversive. That is the 
formula. And this in the main is the “ New Democracy” 
which has just placed such a strenuous hand-worker 
as Mr. Sidney Webb, Professor of Subtractive 
“Economics” and back-socialiser of Cabinets, on a 
committee for “reorganising” the trade unions. The 
New Progress which it forwards is partly the “Rake’s 
Progress” of Ministers, partly the Gadarene Degress of 
the possessed—if dispossessors will permit even the word 
“possession” to be used. Any better elements that 
might have been developed from each factor in the con- 
federacy have been blighted by their mutual contact, 
and many a real working-man, who means well but 
suspects so many on the make, is being rushed into 
folly, however much he abhors or is dazed by their 
doctrines. An artificial atmosphere surrounds him. The 
order of creation is inverted, and chaos is actually held 
up as an ideal. Only the other day a hand-worker was 
cverheard wishing that bombs would fall on the West 
End. A straw shows how the East wind blows. Com- 
mon wealth is to be perpetually blackmailed on principle, 
bled on principle, and, on principle, chloroformed into 
acquiescence. There is much noise of course about 
humanitarianism, and some bleating attends the bawl- 
ing. Sedition is preached in the parks, nor is bribery 
unknown. This could scarcely happen with any show 
of sanction, did not established governors, paid by their 
victims, constantly attach fine names to a really criminal 
process—one which they have lately set in motion and, 
indeed, privileged by statute. It is alawyer’s business to 
give fine names even to false causes, so lawyers naturally 
preponderate. Buz it follows, as the strike the pay, that 
anyone with a knack of giving fine names to blind or 
sordid passions, any anemic invertebrate who detests 
discipline, is equally fit to “govern.” Unequipped 
“Labour,” often misguided by mercenaries, is being 


acclaimed as an inevitable legislator, regulator, adminis- 


trator, and ambassador. All are to be masters, none is to 
serve, and the sound old rule of a division of labour is 
being pushed aside by an appetite for the division of 
property. Skill, training, art, ability—nay, common 
sense and common honesty—grow more and more 
negligible, though more and more impaled. The shout 
of the “ People” is the voice of God, or, may we not say, 
of God knows whom? It resounds on a Sinai without 
a Decalogue. 

Anarchy all round is to be the motto of the millennium 
—an anarchy, if possible, without bloodshed. Capital, 
first cajoled and then confiscated, is to be parcelled out 
in mincemeat morsels, and a lucky-bag, dangling from 
general unproductiveness, is to spin round merrily for 
ever. Property will be treated asa crime, law as a 
blunder, felons as valetudinarians, security as a sham, 
educaticn as a dumping-ground for expensive Socialist 
experiments, and the labour market will be depleted at 
the very moment when it is most dislocated. The moral 
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effects will be more fatal even than the material. For 
the sort of ‘‘ Labour ’’ thus trumpeted as a saviour of 
society measures morals by its own pigheaded aversions, 
and applies a canon to others which it would be the first 
to resent if the bankruptcy which it heads for, and the 
ensuing reaction, were to recoil on its own head. The 
“solidarity of Labour” is perilously akin to national 
liquidation, and if politicians, like gambling brokers, are 
intent mainly on commissions and the “canry over,” they 
are really “bulling” a school for Anarchists with an 
“idealism” that recalls Mr. Squeers when he exclaimed, 
“If you want morals, you have come to the right shop.” 
Strike on strike is “settled ” by surrender on surrender. 
Deep calls to deep. 
“Thy hand, great. Anarch, lets the curtain fall ; 
And universal darkness buries all.” 

The richer and older trade unions and their more 
seasoned members used to be the most sensible and the 
most moderate. ls this so still, when syndicalism and 
“sympathetic” strikes have upset control and self- 
control? A summary of the unblushing propaganda for 
some fifty years of the trade unions that were the most 
hot-headed from the seventies to the nineties, and are 
now elderly and prosperous, may be _ illuminating— 
especially as regards the new “revolutionary ferment” 
which the steady-goers are said to discourage. That pro- 
paganda, made in Germany, transmittted to Russia, still 
infects Europe. The Fabians, who used to have no truck 
with the trade unions, always cheered it. It aims not 
only at tke extinction of Capital, or, inoonsistently 
enough, at its transference to an enslaving “Labour” 
State, but also at the extinction of responsible initiative 
by the most cynical methods. Long ago it calmly avowed 
that thrift is trickery ; that it would exploit every party 
and any creed, each mechanical device for burdening the 
rates (forsooth, not taxes !), including subsidised “muni- 
cipal workshops’—once more on the carpet—not as 
national improvements but as a weapon to assassinate 
the bourgeoisie. That it would play on every shape of 
social service (absorbable into’isms), every thief’s short 
cut to comfort without effort, every masked solvent of 
independence and interdependence, in order to carve and 
eat up the golden goose stuffed with bitter herbs and 
sauced by the apples of discord. The resultant indiges- 
tion or possible apoplexy was below its notice. Its 
one end was to devour and domineer. What difference 
is there between these pretensions and the fresh 
“Ferment,” except the latter’s defiance of all authority ? 
And it is hardly a distinction, since authority is being 
defied as “capitalist.” Capital—saved income, stored 
energy and stability—is taboo. 

If all this were a cry provoked by debasement, or 
oppression, Or a gross denial of equal opportunities, it 
would be intelligible. If it were restricted to imperative 
reforms rationally considered, such as the re-housing of 
the really poor, it would be endorsed by every fair- 
minded and tender-hearted person. But it is nothing of 
the kind. It springs from prosperity, not adversity—a 
prosperity jealous of the riches above it, a coveétousness 
aggrandised by vote-catchers. At this rate, each of us 
would compass the downfall of a wealthier neighbour. 
Its excuse, it is true, is the too-profuse spectacle of the 
banquet of life and an impatience of the religious con- 
solations concerned with the life hereafter. But it lives 
on lies, as do the demagogues who profit by it. It glories 
in breaking its word, and it scoffs at those who scorn 
pay for public service. It gains groundfrom its artful 
simulation of justice, from its appeal to failure and 
maudlin sentiment, from a purposed perplexity which 
singles out exceptions as the rule and inventions as 
facts. It has neen enabled to do so partly because the 
gentlemen of England are abdicating their birthright of 
leadership and sometimes, it would seem, even their 
senses, partly because the great middle-class is too busy 
or unimaginative to see through and beyond the 
swindle, largely because for the first time we have 
hierarchs who wink at revolution. Long before the war, 
Rudyard Kipling foretold these whimpering duplicities 
in his allegory of the wax-moth sneaking into the hive 
with deprecating gestures and rotting it away. Labour 
2nd capital have each rights which should correspond 


to duties, and capital has performed its duties during 
the war. We urge the just rights of capital with no 
bated breath. They are the basis of freedom as well as 
of order. To whittle them away is as much a breach of 
faith as a repudiation of the National Debt—also, by the 
same token, once advocated by some of the trade unions. 
It is as mvch a breach of faith as would be the expro- 
priation of wages. The communisation of wealth is the 
reverse of a commonwealth. which implies that a 
nation’s resources should benefit all and not that incen- 
tives for exertion should be withdrawn. The cant that 
“the community makes the opportunity ” is untrue. It 
is energy that creates opportunity, the brain that 
empowers the hand. Both deserve their reward. If, 
however, the hand mutinies against the brain, then the 
brain-workers must be trained to handiwork. There is 
no mystery in the tasks of Labour. 

The first thing needful is to emancipate Labour from 
all go-betweens, to let it speak for itself under 
the public eye, and face to face with employers, 
also answerable to public opinion. The second is 
the repeal of the disastrous Trade Disputes Acts 
and a re-regulation of trade unionism, which must 
include free labour. The third is the furtherance of that 
profit-sharing against which the unions have set their 
face as the knell of their power. Their demand for 
‘* business-control’’ is wanton, since when Labour 
proves its capacity for control it rises into it. The 
humanisation alike of Labour and Capital must be our 
goal, but to this end new blood must be infused into an 
effete Parliament. We are a Nation, not a “ People” ; 
a Country, not a “ State”; and these blessings part us 
from Germany. The political Socialists are striving to 
Germanise us, and this without the discipline that 
ensures ability. If, however, common sense vanishes 
despite the returning army, if by a fell fate governance 
be craven, only one way out will be left. We must 
organise ere it be too late. Confederation alone defeats 
conspiracy. Too soon we may be told that plunder is 
patriotism, and the secret book of ‘‘‘Reconstruction ”’ 
will be issued as a Magna Charta. We shall be bidden 
to sell all we have, and give it to the far-from-poor. It 
is a realdanger. Organise! 


THE CONCERT WORLD IN WAR TIME. 


NE bad old custom, among others, has been com- 
pletely left behind in the reaction that our 
musical life has suffered through Armageddon. There 
is no longer the slightest inducement for an executant — 
to Italianize by onomato-poetic process, or ‘otherwise 
render foreign to eye or ear, some honest British 
patronymic, with a view to commanding the greater 
attention and respect of the public. The device once 
so common is now restricted almost entirely to the 
‘* artistes ’’ of the music-hall and A 
dred years ago it was an indispensable preliminary to 
a debut at the Opera, though not invariably adopted by 
singers who had already made some sort of name. 
There were exceptions to the rule. Planché once told 
the present writer a story connected with the produc- 
tion of Oberon, the libretto of which he ed for 
Weber. The part of the Mermaid was assigned 
to a pretty girl with an agreeable voice, a Miss 
Goward, who had never sung on the stage before, 
but was now to make a hit in the exquisite Mermaid’s 
song, one of the best numbers in the opera. The réle 
of the hero, Sir Huon, was created by the great English 
tenor Braham—he who wrote, composed, and sang 
‘“ The Death of Nelson.” Shortly before the produc- 
tion little Miss Goward went to Braham and asked 
his advice about altering her name. ‘‘ What need is 
there to alter it?’ he asked. ‘‘ You will get on just 
as well with your own. My name was originally 
Abraham, but it was my teacher, not I, who insisted 
on lopping off the A. If I were you 1 would not think 
of changing my name till I married.’” She did as he 
said, and not long afterwards the fascinating Miss 
Goward became—no other than the celebrated 
Mrs. Keeley. 
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But after all, what’s in a name? The question 
which once so mightily exercised our fastidious fore- 
fathers has ceased to trouble our audiences of to-day. 
The more downright British the name the better they 
like it, and if it be foreign they only ask that the 
nationality shall be ‘‘ friendly.’’ Hence the over- 
whelming preponderance of native musicians with 
Anglo-Saxon surnames since the war began. From 
the Beecham Opera to the Ballad Concerts it is the 
same story, especially, one may remark, in the lists 
of singers, upon whose shoulders, however, rests 
a tesponsibility which they too seldom realize in the 
matter of pronouncing their language properly. As 
time goes on we notice but little improvement in this 
important branch of the singer’s art. Yet, if beauty 
and finish of vocalization be no longer the primary con- 
sideration (because it is becoming unattainable ?), the 
art of the interpreter, from the highest to the humblest, 
ougtt surely to include a more distinct, more compre- 
hensible, more correct enunciation of the words than 
we are vouchsafed as a rule. Small indeed is the 
proportion of the text that comes clearly home to the 
listener in either theatre or concert-room. In war time 
a book of the words is a luxury; at concerts it is not 
always to be had, and at an operatic performance the 
lights go down from the moment that the curtain goes 
up. Besides, an audience should not in any circum- 
stances have to rely upon the printed page in order 
to grasp the sense of a singer’s utterance. Let us 
hope that, so far as improved training can achieve 
better results—and it undoubtedly can—the labours of 
the Society of English Singers in this direction will 
speedily bear good fruit. 

The vagaries of the foreign singer have always met 
with indulgence, even when they have evoked a smile, 
on the London concert platform. Happily our Slav 
visitors prefer generally to sing either in their own 
tongue or in French, at which there can be no reason 
to complain when both are-well pronounced and the 
singing is satisfactory. The trouble begins mainly 
when our own language is employed. You may 
count upon the fingers of one hand the English singers 
now before the public whose articulation and diction 
can be described as impeccable. Foremost amongst 
these stands unquestionably Mr. Gervase Elwes. He 
treats his text as though he loved it; he places it upon 
the same plane as the music, and through the medium 
of an organ of limited power imparts equal charm 
and interest to both. Mr. Elwes should be proclaimed 
the recognised model for all young singers to listen to 
and imitate. His consummate art enables him to ac- 
complish daring things; and he did one last Saturday 
at Queen’s Hall when he sang the Bach air, ‘‘ Lift up 
your heads on high,” at the Chappell Ballad Concert. 
But the audience could enjoy every note and hear every 
word, so the experiment was entirely successful. Truth 
to tell, the average merit of the selections performed 
at these entertainments has vastly improved during the 
past three or four seasons. The artists were always 
good, even in the distant days of John Boosey, who 
invented the Ballad Concerts; but his successors both 
in Regent Street and Bond Street have had the sense 
to perceive that the public can appreciate a better type 
of programme, and they are supplying it. 

The very large, not to say crowded, audience at the 
concert just mentioned contrasted pleasantly with the 
meagre gathering at the orchestral concert given in 
the same hall on New Year’s Day. Yet the scheme of 
the latter was undeniably attractive, and should have 
attracted many. These disparities in attendance 
are mystifying. Why, for example, should Sir Henry 
Wood and his fine band draw a better house with 
a popular programme on a hot night in August, 
playing to “ promenaders ” packed like herrings in a 
barrel, than on a fine Saturday afternoon in January, 
when listening to good music is in every way more 
agreeable? Obviously the air raid excuse could not hold 
good in this case; nor was “everybody out of town ” 
—on the contrary, town was never so full. All that 
can be said is that the amateurs who stayed away 
missed some good things. In the overture to ‘ Der 


sienne suites the Queen’s Hall Orchestra was at its 
best ; nor could fault be found with the Liszt Rhap- 
sody save as to one detail. When Sir Henry Wood 
made his rifardando at every fresh passage in the 
frishka section, instead of graduating it he merely 
doubled the duration of his beat for a bar, and then 
went on ‘‘ full steam ahead,’’ for all the world as if it 
were a Strauss waltz. 

The two soloists were most acceptable. Mr. William 
Murdoch’s performance of Scriabin’s pianoforte con- 
certo in F sharp minor—an early and therefore delight- 
ful work in the Chopin-Tchaikovsky vein—was robust 
and brilliant, if now and then a trifle hard in touch. 
Mme d’Alvarez, an unusually gifted singer, displayed 
her fine voice and rare command of dramatic expres- 
sion in two operatic airs. Her French accent is ad- 
mirable, but neither in French nor English are her 
words always distinct. It may be noted, also, that her 
gestures are becoming a little too stagey for the concert- 
room. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SIR ARTHUR YAPP’S ACCURACY. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—My attention has been called to a letter signed 
by Lord Wemyss, and your comments thereupon, which 
appeared in the issue of the Saturpay Review of 
January 5th. 

The original report of my speech at the Mansion 
House was incomplete—I quoted from a letter I had 
just received from our secretary in charge of one of the 
sectors at the Front, who stated that in ten days £3,000 
had been spent. 

This included gifts to the “walking wounded” in 
thirty-four advanced positions opened at the request of 
the Army Commander for that purpose : free distribution 
of refreshments to “working parties” in Y.M.C.A. 
forward dugouts, and to all fighting men in these ad- 
vanced areas who came into touch with our centres 
during the days of that offensive. Nothing was sold. 
At the aid posts for “walking wounded ” tea, coffee, 
cocoa, meat sandwiches, oranges, chocolates, biscuits, 
etc., were given free of charge, whilst to the fighting 
men and “working parties” hot drinks, cigarettes and 
biscuits were freely distributed. : 

I do not think any of your readers would consider 
that this action on our part, on behalf of these men, was 
not justified in view of the privations and sufferings they 
were enduring at the time. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. K. Yapp. 


Y.M.C.A., Tottenham Court Road, London, W.1. 
gth January, 1918. 


LORDS AND COMMONS. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—Like our old friend Euclid, to state postulates, 
let it be granted : 

That a revolution ocourred in the British Isles at the 
General Election of 1905. 

That the House of Lords was deprived of all practical 
revisional power in 1911 under a guarantee of some 
further reinstatement which “ brooked of no delay.” 

That civil war was declared in the spring of 1914, and 
only averted by the blunt honesty of a soldier (though 
it broke out in Easter, 1916, in another way). 

That the present great war began in August, 1914 
(though the memory of the electorate being short, this 
mav be questioned). 

That strikes Fave interfered with the production of 
munitions, necessary for the successful conduct of the 
war, and ‘ 


That the whole Constitution is now in a state of flux. 
And let it further be granted that an Executive is 


lreischiitz’ and the group from Bizet’s two Arlé- 


required which shall be (1) unbribable by either foreign 
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gold, or (2) overborne by party considerations, Perhaps 
the former of tke two being more than can be expected 
from an assembly which is net independent of pecuniary 
considerations or the latter, from an assembly which 
depends for its position on a direct popular vote, it may 
be conceded that two equally powerful Chambers to be 
mutually corrective are advisable. 

The next question is how they should be appointed and 
by whom. 

We have already very full, and in fact predominant, 
power in the hands of those who are least independent 
of pecuniary considerations, and it is proposed to make 
it fuller and more predominant, while the popular vote 
is regulated by party machinery, the funds for which 
are in a great measure supplied from unknown sources 
(whether foreign or native). 

It speaks well for the innate honesty of the average 
Briton that we have not been governed worse than 
we have been in the past, but with the temptation 
of pandering to a still greater crowd and to party popu- 
larity (the only effective qualification for a candidate), 
what guarantee have we that we shall be governed anv 
better in the future ? ‘ 

- for a rough outline (to be further filled in later 
on). 

Taking the parish as the unit, and making use of 
the machinery of the Local Government Act, 1894 (the 


_ Poor Man’s Charter, it was called), 


1. The Parish Councils having been duly formed as 
at present, each to elect one or more representatives for 
Parliamentary elective purposes according to population, 
who will also be District Councillors 

2. The District Councils being formed as above, they 
to elect County Councillors from their own body or 
outside it, or County Councillors could be elected as at 
present (it would not matter much which plan was 
adopted}. 

3- The various Parish Council representatives to meet 
(with power to form a committee for selection) and elect 
M.P.s for their own Parliamentary divisions (they to 
be the Parliamentarv electors, in fact). 

4- County Councils to elect members of the House of 
Lords in a similar way. . 

All elections by show of hands unless poll by ballot 
demanded. 

The members of the House of Commons to be limited 
to (say) 600, and the House of Lords to (say) 300, in- 
cluding a proportion of Bishops elected by their own 
body (possibly also representative Nonconformists). 

The elections to the House of Lords by County Coun- 
cils to take place two or three weeks before those of 
the House of Commons, and to be limited to Peers 
either resident in or taking their titles from the county 
for which they are elected. Those not elected to be 
eligible for the House of Commons. 

In this way both Houses would be composed of men 
known to the real representatives of their localities and 
responsible to them. Powers of both Houses to be equal 
and mutually corrective; elections to be for stated 
periods, one, three, or five years, or for duration of 
Parliament, as electors prefer or as vacancies occur. 

In case of a deadlock between the two Chambers, the 
question to be referred to County and District Councils 
by a referendum—Lords to County and Commons to 
District Councils throughout the county. 

(The above scheme might rouse a little interest in 
parochial elections for a time perhaps !) 

It may fairly be objected to the foregoing scheme 
that the number of responsible electors being: compara- 
tively few, they might be liable to bribery, intimidation 
(or even death from any band of parochial electors who 
disapproved of the choice which they had made). The 
reply is that individual bribery is less objectionable than 
that of the wholesale or national kind. As regards inti- 
midation, most men are accustomed to it more or less ; 
and as regards death, that must come some day to us 
all; the mortality in any given year would probably not 


exceed that which has followed the triumphs of demo- — 
- racy in Russia, and under our present scale of death 
duties the State would probably stand to gain rather 


than to lose in a pecuniary sense by the demise of its 
most successful and respected citizens. 
Harry SCARLETT. 
Prestone, Firle, Sussex. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Sir,—-We are constantly told that the war is being 
waged *‘ to make the world safe for democracy.’’ Un- 
fortunately, if we may judge by the state of Russia, 
where justice and freedom and honesty have gone by 
the board, so that demon and democrat are ‘almost 
convertible terms, the attempt to make ‘‘ the world 
safe for democracy ” seems likely to result in making 
it particularly unsafe for everything else. 

One would have thougkt that the sight of Russia— 
once the mightiest Empire in the world, stretching in 
unapproachable vastness from the Baltic to Behring’s 
Straits, but now lying stricken in a welter of brutality 
and bloodshed—would have given us pause and taught 
our senators wisdom, but such has not been tke case. 
Indeed, the chaos and anarchy in Russia seem to have 
frightened our spineless politicians into a desire to lend 
a friendly ear to the most monstrous proposals which 
our Labourites and Socialists choose to put forward. 
Thus there seems to be no doubt that the secret sitting 
of the House of Commons the other day was concerned 
with the policy of public plunder which is called “the 
conscription of wealth.” The Labourites and Socialists 
say squarely that unless they are allowed to plunder 
British property owners they will permit no further 
“combing out.” The answer to this should be, of 
course, to point out that the war is not a capitalists’ 
but a wage-earners’ war, since the former has not a 
tundredth part as much cause to fear German domina- 
tion as the latter, who should therefore be prepared to 
bear his very small proportion of the cost. Needless 
to say, however, such a plain, unvarnished statement 
of the truth is not at all in Mr. Bonar Law’s way—his 
attitude is quite of the “wait and see” order. 

Ten years ago, and less, we were able to thank God 
that we had a House of Lords to act as a bulwark 
against political adventurers and vote cadgers, but 
to-day it seems to many observers that the Upper 
Chamber is determined on self-effacement. “The Lords 
are about to put a Senate in the place they are too 
feeble to hold ”’—such is the forecast of the SATURDAY 
Review. Let us hope that this forecast may not be 
realised, since, even now, it is not too late for the Peers 
to insist upon the carrying out of the findings of the 
Speaker’s Conference and to reinstate proportionate 
representation in the Franchise Bill. Nobody except 
the caucus managers and vote-mongers would blame 
them for doing this, for the great majority of English- 
men are innately fair-minded, and do not desire to see 
the Conservative Party absolutely wiped out, as it cer- 
tainly would be without this safeguard, wtile the 
Devil’s and the demagogue’s doctrine that “ minorities 
must suffer ” is utterly opposed to all the whole theory 
of the British Constitution. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. F. Ryper. 


Scarcroft, near Leeds, December 31. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEWw. 


Sir,—Most of the critics of English education are 
agreed that the weak side is the intellectual, although 
they give different reasons, and often propose remedies 
that would do no good. I think they are right in their 
criticism. Music and other kinds of art are respected, 
so far as my knowledge goes, generally, and that is an 
advance on fifty years ago; but intellectual pursuits are 
regarded at best with a patronising tolerance, too often 
with contempt. They are tolerated as a means to an 
end, but they excite no entkusiasm in themselves; 
masters who want to put a little life into their work 
use all sorts of desperate expedients, such as the rivalry 
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between two teams, which shall get more answers right, 
or that amazing attempt to teach Latin grammar by 
making it grotesque, Latin as She is Wrote, compiled 
for the advantage of Pandufferdum, by Philoduff. 

This is not to be mended by substituting science for 
classics, or any other substitution. Science at present 
is open to the same objections as any other study; it 
is not respected at all by those who study other things, 
and if those who study science respect it, they do so 
as a means to an end: the end in this case being chiefly 
its use in practical life—that is, in wage-earning. 

What we want is not a new subject, but a new spirit. 
For a generation past everything in school has been 
mechanical; boys do not know what use their work 
is, they find it stupid and dull, and consequently all 
except the highly endowed oppose to this grind a stub- 
born resistance which does trem credit. It is a fortunate 
thing they do so, for it is the only way to preserve their 
powers from perversion or even destruction. This 
mechanical spirit is largely due to the imitation of 
German pedantry, and but for the war I doubt if we 
should ever have shaken it off. It is a long step forward 
when nearly all admit that something is wrong. 

The new spirit must make us teach so as to cause 
the learners to be happy in learning. This can only 
be done by bringing every study into harmony with the 
learner’s natural desires and habits, with his life. All 
young children are happy in learning; everything 
interests them, and there is no reason why this state 
of mind should ever change, if they are taught with 
common sense. 

The hardship and injustice of after-life may cause 
a change; but schoolboys, as a rule, are kept from 
these troubles, an‘ if their happy mood changes, it is 
our fault. I am quite sure from experience that happi- 
ness in work is always found along with good teaching ; 
its absence may be due to other causes, but it is usually 
due to bad teaching. 

It would take too long to explain how this reformation 
may be brought about ; the explanation would differ with 
each subject, and, in fact, it is a professional matter, 
which would probably not interest people in general. 
I will, however, take two examples. Literature, Eng- 
lish or foreign, must be studied so as to be enjoyed, 
understood, and assimilated ; this cannot be done when 
the chief attention is directed to grammar and notes. 
The German values a work for the number of disserta- 
tions he can hang upon it; the English aim formerly 
was to make the work part of oneself, by understanding 
it as a whole and realising its lessons within. This 
should be made our aim once more, and carried out 
more carefully. Greek and Latin literature, in parti- 
cular, gives us a conspectus of human nature and 
experience moderate in compass and full of practical 
wisdom ; morals, religion, and politics all are there, and 
no practical man could fail to find guidance, if he were 
modest enough to seek it. Besides this, these ancients 
satisfy the esthetic sense in a way no modern literatures 
do. But these practical benefits, which ought to be the 
first sought, are now second to the claims of the pedant. 

Business men, again, are much in need of education. 
The head of a business ought to be to his firm what 
the squire used to be to his village, and there ought to 
be the same mutual respect and the recognition of duties 
by master and man, as well as the claim to rights; 
but such an idea never enters their heads. Masters 
are often considerate of their men, but they regard 
them as “ hands,” not as really men with themselves. 
The men, naturally enough, think only of their side. 
Both are uneducated, and the country suffers. How 
different was the spirit of the old trade guilds, when 
masters and men united to get proper payment for their 
work and to warrant that their work should be good! 
The business man needs to learn what the trade guilds 
could teach him; and from the study of history he 
should learn also what is the true place of trade in the 
nation’s life. He should learn, moreover, and so should 
his workmen, that the nation is more important than 
their own immediate interests, and that very often 
their immediate interests are in conflict with their chief 
interests. He needs to learn also the same lesson as 
the schoolmaster, that, unless his men are happy in their 


work, they will rebel, and nothing can prevent it. The 
last is the most difficult point of all, for no solution to 
the problem is in sight; but if no solution is found, the 
result must be civil war sooner or later. : 

How many schools use their studies in ancient litera- 
ture, consciously and systematically, for these great 
practical ends? Certainly very few, and fewer still, if 
any, have tried to meet the problem of the business 
man. We need a reasoned plan to be put forth for our 
guidance by authority, if someone in authority can be 
found who has imagination and insight. The question 
of subjects is obviously important ; but while mechani- 
cal methods remain, and the spirit searches for material 
gains, it matters not what subjects are taught. 

This danger of materialism is greater now than it 
has been. Before the war it met us in the bitter cry 
of the parent: Will this be useful to my son in his 
future career? Now it is thundered and roared at us 
by the daily Press, until one would think that education 
meant only how to make aniline dyes or some other 
shoddy substitute for a good material thing. That is 
the way to ruin. Education is spoilt at once if it is 
conscious of anything but the happy and healthy de- 
velopment of body and mind ; once it admits an ulterior 
object for these activities, they lose most of their value, 
and their spirit is corrupted. We, the teachers, know 
that all is a preparation for after life. We must keep 
this ever in mind; but it is a general preparation we 
must have in view, not a particular. We may instruct 
in preparation for a trade or a profession, but we cannot 
educate unless we do a great deal more than that. 
And the things that are of most importance in life seem 
valueless to the makers of aniline dyes. The only 
“vocational ” training that is not corrupting for the 
schoolboy is the training for the Navy, and that is 
simply because those boys are preparing to serve King 
and country, not to fill their own pockets. 

W. H. D. Rowse. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—The present agitation directed against the 
teaching of public schools is beside the mark, if only 
for the fact that they naturally specialise on subjects 
‘for which the chief prizes are offered by Oxford and 
Cambridge—the only Universities which “‘count” 
socially, even now. What those subjects are will 
easily be seen from the subjoined table—compiled from 
the awards of scholarships and exhibitions made by 
twenty-one colleges in December, 1917. _It will be 
noticed that modern history is at last beginning to come 
into its own; and no doubt in the course of another 
generation the Universities will even recognise the 
futility of teaching it independently of a “coming ” sub- 
ject, which the Americans have made peculiarly their 
own—Political Science. 

Faithfully yours, 


M.A., Oxon. 
Oxford. 
Modern Classics. Mathe- Science. History. Total. 
Languages. matics. 
Awards ° 62 6 3 18 89 
Cambridge. 
Awards 4 32 20 16 


WAR AIMS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

Sir,—I am surprised at Mr. R. Lee’s arbitrary 
remark about the Czecho-Slovaks in his letter published 
in your issue of to-day. I certainly fail to grasp why 
the settlement, of the destiny of the Czecho-Slovaks 
should necessitate the destruction of the British Empire. 
Is Mr. Lee aware of the sacrifices the Czechs have 
made and are making for the Allied cause? And is 
he aware that there is a Czecho-Slovak army fighting 
on the side of the Allies? Moreover, a League of 
Nations without full freedom and liberty of all nations 
would be a mere farce. Until all nations are free from 
foreign domination and able to govern themselves any 
speculation about a League of Nations is nothing but 
mere talk. Furthermore, if disarmament is carried 
out, who is going to enforce justice towards all nations 
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and individuals, unless Germany is transformed root 
and branch and subject nationalities of Austria- 
Hungary liberated ? 
Yours truly, 
V. NOsEK. 
Thanet House, 231, Strand, Jan. 7, 1918. 


OUR PRISONERS OF WAR. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—I read Mrs. Bryce’s excellent letter in your 
paper, and I agree with every word. Many people have 
been shocked to read the flippant and unsympathetic 
answers given by Ministers in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment to questions prompted by unhappy relatives of our 
men. Mrs. Bryce is right in saying there will come a 
day of reckoning. 

I, too, have seen men who have returned from Ger- 
man Camps, and it was terrible to see in their faces a 
hatred so intense as to border on madness, 

Much of the neglect and insults to our wounded men 
comes from those who in German are called ‘‘ gracious 
ladies.” These women know perfectly well that our 
soldiers fought bravely and honourably, and it would 
be quite unthinkable for an English nurse to neglect 
and insult a wounded foe. I happen to know that these 
men get even greater attention than our Tommies, and 
it is a fact that on a Bank Holiday, when wounded 
Germans drove through Regent Street the people 
cheered, and shouted ‘‘ Good old Fritz!” There is, 
however, one thing English women can do after the 
war, and that is never again to employ a German as 
governess, maid or cook. There are numbers of them 
still here, and if allowed they will come over in shoals. I 
know that the “ gracious lady ” is not a maid or a cook, 
but after the war she may like to try her hand at 
governessirg. It behoves us not to let her penetrate 
into our homes.—yYours, etc., A. S. B. 


HISTORIC BOSTON. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 

Sir,—With what mingled feelings must returning 
prisoners have first looked upon the grey tower of 
St. Botolph’s, visible at sea, and for miles across the 
flat land. 

In the town itself the first sight of the tower is likely 
to be sudden, if approached directly from the railway 
station. Red-tiled cottages, with gables, line the 
cobbled way, when, all at once, high above the roof- 
tops, looms the great tower close at hand, its pinnacles 
and battlements, the haunt of birds, bathed in morning 
sunlight. 

As you reach the Witham at Stanbow Lane, the 
church stands grimly on the opposite bank, the long 
nave roofed with lead, grown white with age like the 
head of an old man. To the right is visible the town- 
bridge leading to the market-place, where you notice 
the ‘‘ Angel Inn”’ and its convivial neighbour, the 
“Rum Puncheon,’’ said to occupy the site of John 
Foxe’s house at the corner of narrow Church Street. 
Over the way is the ‘‘ Peacock,’* where Hawthorne 
stayed after his journey by boat from Lincoln. Further 
of an imposing statue of Herbert Ingram, native of 
Boston and founder of the Z/lustrated London News, 
surveys the market-place from an encroaching corner 
of the churchyard, and the market ends at Straight Bar- 
gate—leading to Bargate Green. We enter St. 
Botolph’s to find it unexpectedly light and lofty, its 
graceful columns dating from the 14th century. 
Canopied stalls, like those at Lincoln, line the choir, 
and a finely-carved reredos rises high above the altar. 
At the lower end of the south aisle is the old side chapel 
testored as a memorial to the Rev. John Cotton, twenty 
years vicar of Boston, who resigned the living in 1633 
to go to New England, where he established himself 
at Tri-mountain—the modern Boston, Mass. 

Regaining the market-place, Shodfriar’s Hall peeps 
from beyond ‘‘ The Peacock,’’ at the entrance-to South 
Street, the quaintest part of Boston. Six small lanes 
are passed on the left—Sibsey, Shodfriar’s, Spain, 
Duckfield, White Cross, and Grey Friars. On the 
might, the river appears at Custom House Quay, and 


again below South Square The “Loggerhead’s Inn ” 
is on the quay, where is also the Boston Club, and just 
before coming to South Square stands the hall of the 
Guild of the Blessed Mary, or ‘‘old Town Hall.’’ 
Here, at the end of the flagged entry, are the dungeon- 
cells with iron, gates in which several of the Pilgrim 
Fathers were imprisoned before eventually escaping in 
the Mayflower. A small stairway leads to the Court- 
room above, where hangs a portrait of Sir Joseph 
Banks, Past-President of the Royal Society, and some- 
time Recorder of Boston. 

South Square is enclosed by three or four fine man- 
sions of the time of Queen Anne, perhaps older, in odd 
contrast to which are the opposite warehouses, shutting 
out the river view. Jean Ingelow lived here. Further 
on you pass the entrance gate to Boston Grammar 
School, dating from 1567, standing’ in a wide enclosure, 
once a market, leading from Greyfriars Lane. Then 
follows an uninterrupted view of the Witham, lying 
very low at the bottom of its deep channel—though with 
water enough to float a trim paddle-steamer that makes 
occasional trips to King’s Lynn, according to the state 
of the tide. Houses still continue on the left to where 
two roads come in from Skirbeck and the new dock, 
between which is the graveyard of a vanished church, 
St John’s. Straight ahead are the trees of the public 
garden, at the end of South Terrace the last of the 
houses. 

But the sun is setting, and a growing chillness has 
cleared the garden of visitors. Across a neighbouring 
meadow you can see the shipping in the new dock. 
The deepening of the Witham in the early ‘eighties 
made the dock scheme possible, and to the enterprise 
of the town council is due the seven acres of 
harbourage giving access to vessels of 3,000 tons. 
From the lock bridge the difference in the water level 
is very striking, that of the Witham being twenty 
to thirty feet lower than the dock water of an earlier 
tide. Yours truly, 

HucH HartTING. 


46, Grey Coat Gardens, S.W. 


THE BROAD CHURCH SCHOOL. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Sir,—Mr. Harold Hodge says ‘“‘ indefiniteness or 
nonentity of view is the distinguishing mark of the 
Broad Church School.” I am a humble disciple of that 
school, and beg to give an unqualified contradiction to 
that statement. The best proof I can give is the plat- 
form of the Society of Modern Churchmen, which is 
called the Churchmen’s Union, and of which Professor 
Gardner, D.Litt., is the President. The objects of the 
Churchmen’s Union are : 

1. To maintain the right and duty of the Church, to 
restate her belief from time to time as required by the 
progressive revelation of the Holy Spirit. 

2. To uphold the historic comprehensiveness and cor- 
porate life of the Church of England, and her Christian 
spirit of tolerance in all things non-essential. 

3. To give all support in their power to those wko 
are honestly and loyally endeavouring to vindicate the 
truths of Christianity by the light of scholarship and 
research, and while paying due regard to continuity, to 
work for such changes in the formularies and practices 
in the Church of England as from time to time are 
made necessary by the needs and knowledge of the day. 

4. To assert the rights and duties of the laity as con- 
stitwent members of the Body of Christ. 

5. To encourage friendly relations between the 
Church of England and all other Christian bodies. 

If Mr. Hodge needs any further detailed enlighten- 
ment as to the present views I can refer him to two 
little books recently published by Mr. John Murray, 
viz., ‘‘ The Faith of a Modern Churchman,” by Canon 
Glazebrook, D.D., and ‘‘ The Genius of the English 
Church,” by Rev. Alfred Fawkes, M.A. Even a casual 
perusal will show him that neither indefiniteness nor 
nonentity of view (whatever that may mean) can be 
alleged against these Broad Church writers.—I am, 
etc., P. H. BaGENaL. 

11, Spencer Hill, Wimbledon. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE DISTINGUISHED HAND. 
** Hearts of Controversy.’’ By Alice Meynell. 
and Oates. 5s. net. 


ERE are six essays full of that delicate and 
learned criticism we expect from Mrs. Meynell. 
They are definitely provocative, but judicious readers 
will, we think, find much more to applaud than to 
oppose. She recognises and neatly diagnoses the 
modern reaction against Tennyson, a poet who, 
amongst other things, became a Lord and made a good 
deal of money. He wrote “both narrowly for his time 
and liberally for all time,” and we think his success was 
not due to a sharpened appreciation among the public 
of metre and fine pictorial effects, but rather to things 
like the “May Queen.” The public took to its bosom 
“that good man the clergyman,” and revelled in “ work- 
blank verse ” which was Tennyson’s weakest; but it 
got at the same time what was majestic and magical 
in style and manner. And it is to be remembered that 
the reader who can see mannerisms is apt to be indif- 
ferent to great style. The glory of the English coun- 
tryside, the world-old, well-ordered Arcadia of Eng- 
land, is passed for the nonce; but it will return; and 
we wonder how the young poets who struggle to 
express it manage to forget that Tennyson kas set it 
down perfectly. This, more than Tennyson’s position 
as “the modern poet who withstood France” is to us 
his great achievement. The French peril was never, 
we think, very serious; but a poet who was always 
clear and nearly always above the binding power of 
commonplace was a lesson in art which England 
needed badly. Tennyson’s teaching in religion wavered 
from time to time, but ‘ In Memoriam,’ in spite of its 
occasional over-elaboration of style, remains and will 
remain a monument of poetry on the greatest of 
themes. Some thoughtful Victorians found it morbid ; 
they did not live to see the cheap philosophy and fluent 
verbiage which have since won their way into the 
Englishman’s castle of reserve concerning inner 
feelings. 

In ‘ Dickens as a Man of Letters’ Mrs. Meynell 
reaches ground most debatable. There is no author «s 
to whom—apart from the admirers who praise all the 
worst things—there is so much difference of opinion. 
For ourselves, we see little of the saint in Esther 
Summerson—there is more of that rare quality in the 
Little Sister of Thackeray—and we hope that no saint 
can be so disconcertingly demure as Lady Dedlock’s 
long-lost daughter. But it would be an odd judgment 
which ranked novelists by their expositions of saint- 
hood, novelists who are usually deep in the fortunes of 
common life. We are not particularly grateful to 
Dickens for stuffing doses of goodness into his charac- 
ters, though the process shows in him the best of 
hearts. We think him wrong, as Mrs. Meynell does, 
to smash up Pecksniff, and there are in him worse con- 
cessions to the desires of his vast public. His wit and 
humour, of which Mrs. Meynell gives excellent 
examples, need no advocate. Rarer and, we think, 
quite just is her tribute to his “watchfulness over 
inanimate things and landscape.” Women’s war in the 
race of sex he exhibits disagreeably, creating in us 
something of the distaste we feel when W. S. Gilbert, 
another master of derision, makes fun of the jealousy 
and waning charms of the old maid. The half-uncon- 
scious selfishness of the young man who must needs 
get on in the world is some of the best of Dickens’s 
characterisation. His prose is undistinguished—so 
was Smollett’s—but we agree that, considering his 
education, it is quite good. In the matter of grammar 
few great authors are impeccable, and no one cares a 
doit about such correctness nowadays. But, if we 
were to consider English as a pedant should, we should 
not regard the grammar of Dickens as far better in 
construction than Thackeray’s. Dickens irritates us 
frequently in his earlier and middle work by his use of 
the facetious paraphrase, all the more because at his 
best he is so good, hitting off impressions with the 
happiest of words and phrases. ‘ 

The article on ‘ Swinburne’ is admirable at once in 


Buras 


its praise and in its objections to a genius which was 
infinitely wayward and in course of time mechanically 
repeated tricks of word and tune——we might almost add, 
of thought. Mrs. Meynell is all for the simple iambic 
and trochaic, and against the anapest. The last has 
been put generally to base, tinkling uses, but we would 
not give it up for all that. In reviewing ‘ The Century of 
Moderation,’ which cherished that metre and the heroic 
couplet, our author is not so happy as in celebrating 
the tempestuous sisters, Charlotte and Emily Bronté. 
Their over-Latinised style—Emily ventured on a “ pene. 
tralium”—is fairly recognised, though we doubt its main 
descent from Gibbon. The critical mediocrities who 
frightened Charlotte are put in their places, and we find 
an entirely satisfying praise of the greatness of the 
two sisters, revealed especially in touches of landscape 
and in those moments of great emotion which the re- 
serve of Jane Austen deliberately shunned. One of the 
strange things in that strange and wonderful book, 
‘Wuthering Heights,’ is, Mrs. Meynell points out, the 
absence of imagery. She quotes a passage given to 
Isabella Linton, “The clouded windows of hell flashed 
for a moment towards me; the fiend which usually 
looked out was so dimmed and drowned,” as ‘‘ one whith 
has the rare image—I had almost written the only 
image, so rare is it.” But the not very significant Nelly 
calls Heathcliff’s eyes “that couple of black fiends, so 
deeply buried, who never open their windows boldly, 
but lurk glinting under them, like devil’s spies.” The 
gay young Linton’s entry after Heathcliff’s savage be- 
haviour was like “exchanging a bleak, hilly, coal 
country for a beautiful fertile valley.” Heathcliff says 
of Catherine’s treatment of him: “Having levelled my 
palace, don’t erect a hovel and complacently admire 
your own charity in giving me that for a home,” and 
Nelly, when Heathcliff is near his end, speaks of “his 
frame shivering—not as one shivers with chill or 
weakness, but as a tight-stretched cord vibrates—a 
strong thrilling rather than trembling.” Emily Bronte 
lends her gift of vision even to her lesser creatures. So 
Shakespeare lavished his wit on men surely incapable 
of it. But imagery in ‘ Wuthering Heights’ is 
after all rare and never paraded, and might, we 
think, escape any but aclose reader. No reader worth 
the name can pass with an unseeing eye over Mrs. 
Meynell’s fine tribute to, perhaps, the strangest genius 
in English letters—-one who, self-schooled and solitary, 
evaded the world, and left such signal examples of her 
power to speak to it. 


ALL PLAY AND NO WORK. 


The Play Way. By H. Caldwell Cook. Heinemann. 
8s. 6d. net. 
ODFATHERS and godmothers are required by the 
Book of Common Prayer to exorcise the “ Old 
Adam in this child.” Fortunately for them they are only 
very seldom required actually to redeem this undertak- 
ing; and, if they be maiden aunts or bachelor uncles, 
they may often go down nicely to the grave without 
ever having discovered the nature and extent of their 
responsibilities. The responsibility is not a sinecure. 
The Prayer Book, though it has fallen upon evil days, 
is often wiser than appears; and ‘‘ old Adam’ is not 
altogether a mythical monster. 

Perhaps our immediate forbears insisted rather too 
much upon the view of children laid down in the 
christening service. Anyhow, the reaction has been 
complete and fierce. Where once it was assumed that 
children left to themselves are young monkeys it is 
now assumed that, given absolute freedom, they must 
needs be angels. Allow your children to abound in 
their own sense; restrain them not with formal restric 
tions; spoil not their young minds with adult prescrip 
tions. Let the way to knowledge be a gallery of pic- 
ture-books and the schoolroom a child’s garden 
(kindergarten). Kittens learn to be cats by playing 


with their tails, and puppies learn to be housedogs by 
tearing the hearthrug. So may a child by playing 
with sticks and bricks and beads and, at a later stage, 
by being encouraged to teach a grandmotherly house- 
hold how to suck eggs (with all the decorative effects 
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involved in the youthful practice of this necessary art), 
get wisdom, and acquire understanding. Mischief, 
which once was a token of the old Adam, still, alas! 
present in this child, has come to be a proof of origi- 
nality and of what we have all lately agreed to desig- 
nate as the life-force. Temper, therefore, your reproof 
to the lambs who must on no account be shorn. 

This reaction was at its height just before the war. 
Parents were figuratively in the nursery and the chil- 
dren were manifestly everywhere else. They were 
teaching us how to be original in our literature and 
charming upon our stage. They entertained us at 
luncheon and tea, and when they left the room we felt 
as all really nice men feel when the women leave the 
dinner-table for their coffee. There supervened a 
facilis descensus atmosphere. The social strain was 
relaxed. We could again be mundane and, in our 
limited adult way, we could mentally unbutton. No 
longer was it necessary to trail our clouds of glory. 
As to the education of these little ones—-were there not 
people learned in the classics who pointed out that 
educate was derived from e-duco, and that what we 
needed to do was to lead forth or evoke from the child 
mind its own innate beauty and wisdom? Let there be 
no imposition of superior grown-up learning upon the 
immortal and infinite suggestions of the inner conscious- 
ness. 

How far have we come from the time when that 
same word “ imposition ’”’ had a sterner connotation ! 
So far, indeed, that some of us are feeling the need 
for a partial retracing of the ancient way—the via 
latina of our own rather more sombre and more exten- 
sively disciplined youth. We read Mr. Caldwell 
Cook’s book on the Play Way with mixed feelings. 
We agree with him to a considerable extent, but we 
disagree, or rather we are inclined to ask him some 
strict questions as to the major part of his implied 
thesis. Most people have heard of the famous Perse 
School at Cambridge and of the original methods of 
Dr. Rouse, the head and pioneer of the new Persian 
discipline. This book is all about these Cambridge 
Persians, and Mr. Cook is the lucky man who at the 
Perse School has charge of the literature and the 
lighter activities generally. He tells us with great 
particularity how he allows his boys to teach them- 
selves and how beautiful and surprising are the results : 
how the boys lecture to one another; set one another 
homework ; and assess one another’s performances ; 
how they discipline themselves, practise all the arts 
of representative government, and act according to 
the Quaker principle that there can be no good words 
or works unless the spirit moves you. For these 
Persians are no Medes and Persians; and in Mr. Cook 
they have no Darius. His attitude is not that of a 
legislator or an administrator of customs. His atti- 
tude to his scholars is contained in the phrase we were 
accustomed to quote in description of President Wilson 
an attitude of watchful waiting. So long as he 
quenches not the smoking flax he is content, though 
we gather that occasionally a little fanning of the intel- 
lectual and moral blaze is necessary, and that, if need 
be, Mr. Cook will even apply the initiating match. ; 

The excellence of all this lies on the surface. We all 
admit that boys who take an interest in their work, 
who do not work simply from hard compulsion, who are 
treated as beings responsible to their own conscience 
and honour, who can be induced to make a point of 
observing the decencies and improving their talents— 
that these are likely to make better scholars and better 
men than boys driven according to schedule and sub- 
mitted to the rigours of an inelastic and formal system. 
But we question whether it is at all possible, as Mr. 
Cook maintains, to abolish all distinction between work 
and play. He shows that it is quite possible for boys ' 
to take a genuine pleasure in learning Shakespeare or 
in practising to speak and read; but that is quite 
another matter. The question is—and Mr. Cook is so ' 
far from answering that he does not really ask it— 
whether boys could by any means be brought to ignore | 
the difference between bird-nesting and the multiplica- 
tion table, and whether, even if it could be done, it 
would really be good for them. Because all work and 


no play makes Jack a dull boy there is no guarantee 
that all play and no work: is either a possible or a 
desirable formula. It is true that there is great fun 
to be had out of learning, but there is also drudgery 
which has to be faced. Nor is it all a bad thing, since 
life is not a playground, and most people are sooner 
or later required to do more work than is good for 
them, that the idea of work as distinct from play should 
be introduced at an early stage. The present system, 
extensively spread through such primary schools as can 
afford to be experimental, of sparing work or dis- 
guising its nature, is really a part of that wider im- 
patience with restraint, service, and responsibility which 
is sO conspicuous not only in our lighter literature but 
in Our attitude to all serious social and political ques- 
tions. We still inherit a host of sentimental and false 
deductions from the dramatic declaration of Rousseau : 
“Man is born free and is everywhere in chains. Man, 
since he cannot be born without ancestors, without a 
society into which to be born, without laws and customs 
which permitted him to be born, is not born free. He 
is born to all the necessities of civilisation, including 
obligations to work, to respect the lives, properties, 
and customs of his neighbours.” 

He is born, in fact, into the general inheritance of 
Adam, which again brings us to the christening service, 
with its somewhat startling emphasis upon a point of 
view flatly opposed to the modern or Wordsworthian 
formula. The child born, according to St. Paul, trails 
no clouds of glory. On the contrary, it brings with it 
a suggestion of nether fires, and it is necessary that 
immediate steps be taken to make it of the kingdom 
of heaven. Is there no room here for a compromise ? 
Why not admit that children left to themselves will 
vary a good deal according to their inherited aptitudes, 
but that the great majority of them at all events will 
be none the worse for a little discreet guidance and 
discipline. Granted that a child will in time learn to 
eat bread and jam in the “play way ” and by the light of 
nature and immensely enjoy the process. Even here 
there is another side, just as there is arother side to 
Mr. Cook’s teaching of English. (The bread and jam 
of the syllabus.) When it comes to harder lessons than 
eating bread and jam or English at a secondary school, 
such as Greek paradigms or the self-control necessary 
to good citizens and neighbours, this other side is apt 
to intrude rather conspicuously. Looking at the 
question from the two sides at once, we will admit that 
children are just as noble as their fathers, and may 
even be as nice as their mothers if they are properly 
brought up; but we doubt whether it is altogether wise 
to assume that they necessarily have it in them to be 
by the right of nature quite so immensely superior as 
their modern champions maintain. 


CELTIC MELODY. 


Welsh Poets. Edited by A. G. Prys Jones. Erskine 
Macdonald. 2s. 6d. net. 


Late Songs. By Katharine Tynan. Sedgwick and 
Jackson. 3s. 6d. 


HE Celtic spirit finds many vents, and is as much 
influenced by environment as by heredity. These 
two little Looks of verse reveal it in different attitudes. 
An anthology is generally unequal, and in the collection 
of modern Welsh poetry edited by Mr. Prys Jones there 
is a great deal which does not 
In many of the ms, however, t ssianic strai 
them touch real beauty; about 
some there is a wistful melancholy which haunts the 
mind, as there is in these lines which we quote from 
‘ Horizon,’ by Mr. P. M. Jones. The m describes 
a “gloom of trees,” the wind which murmurs of distant 
seas in their branches, and the dream of destiny 


‘| “remote from all the dreams and destinies of men” 
| which they. suggest : 


““Perchance to dwell 
For one long evening, or for numberless years, 
Listening to their low-muttered spell 
Till all my thoughts like tired autumn leaves 
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Have withered from me. 
And a naked tree... 


I gaze upon that undiscovered sea 

Whose murmur the wind weaves 

On lonely hill tops, 

In pine branches, and the peaks of visionary firs.” 
This poem, with a few cthers, and the fine sonnet which 
opens the collection, rescue the book from the ballad- 
concert melody which fills many of its pages. 

Mrs. Hinkson’s ‘ Late Songs’ take us to another 
country. They are born of Ireland, of her fantasy and 
her religion. They sing of dreams—of that city not 
builded with hands which rises even from sorrow and 
desolation—and sometimes of the Irish hillside. If 
many of tkem are a little too precious—some, indeed, 
are almost affected—there is about many a jewelled 
precision, and a tenderness which gives them a charm of 
their own. Sometimes we are reminded of Blake :— 

“A god, a god sits on my hearth, 

Laughs and plays with sober mirth, 

Sings a small song, merry and wild, 

As a bird might, or a child. 


Strayed here from some Olympian hill, 
This god in rose and daffodil, 

Yet boils my kettle, cooks my dish, 
Gives savour to the meats and fish. 


And hath so many things to do 
There is no time to grieve or rue. 


For the great state he hath foregone 

The Lord Sun’s dear companion, 

Who toils and plays upon my hearth, 

Nor yet forgets his starry birth.” 
Here Mrs. Hinkson has certainly caught something of 
the fancy and the simplicity which delights the soul in 
the ‘ Songs of Innocence.’ 


FICTION IN BRIEF, . 


“Lady Latimere’s Double,” by Lady Murray of Elibank 
(Herbert Jenkins, 5s. net), is a novel quite up to the level of 
a good Charles Garvice, with a touch of Mrs. Henry 
Wood thrown in. This is a mixture which is sure to com- 
mend itself to the great mass of novel-readers. 

“Tales from the Russian” of Mme. Kabalensky, trans- 
lated by G. Jenner (Blackie, 1s. 3d. net), stands in a class by 
itself. The stories are really more French in spirit than 
Russian, and show the influence of the country of their 
origin only in a little more naturalistic treatment. 

“Conscript Tich,” by Jack Spurr (Chambers, 2s. 6d. net), 
is the story of the conversion of a Radical compositor into a 
good soldier, who has worthily earned the decoration he 
wears. The life of a conscript, his difficulties, and his 
adventures at the depot and the front are well told, and the 
book has a minimum of. the heart-rending stories that most 
war-books think it necessary to include... We can recom- 
mend it with hearty good wiil.  - 

“ Haphazard,” by W. F. Casey (Constable, 5s. net), is one 
of the most remarkable books of the season, and one that 
holds out the most promise of future good work. The 
character of Jimmie Arnold is well realised : he is a typical 
young man of our days, has his weak points, but interests 
one in him all the same. The women in the story are more 
vague. The background is laid in London and South Africa, 
and the spirit of youth could hardly have found a better field 
for its development. 

“The Scandalmonger,” by William Le Queux (Ward, 
Lock, 5s. net), is the story of Mr. Shawcross, whose business 
it is to hush up scandals for the benefit of his clients, and of 
some of his professional achievements. Those who know 
the author’s dexterity in weaving webs of mystery and dis- 
entangling them deftly will not be disappointed in this speci- 
inen of his writing. 

“The Song of the Stars,” by Alec Holmes (Allen and 
Unwin, 6s.), is a very good Anglo-Indian story. The 
heroine is the daughter of a celebrated English explorer and 
an Afghan lady, and, when her father dies suddenly, she 
returns to her grandfather, settled at Quetta, and almost 
falls a victim to his avarice. There is, of course, a rescuer, 
{.loyd Sahib, the head of the police, and a'l ends happily. 

“Every Man has his Price,” by Marie Connor Leighton 


(Ward, Lock, 5s net), is quite up to the author’s usual 
standard. Her readers expect from her a story with a sen. 
sation in every chapter, and they certainly get it here. The 
Rev. Mark Welstead provides a full feast of trials. The local 
curate, secretly engaged to the squire’s adopted daughter, 
is accused of murder, escapes from custody in a railway 
laccident, gets work as a collier, and turns out to bea 
missing heir. 

“The Wonder Mist,” by Henry Bruce (Long, 6s.), is a 
story of the sea and of Hindustan. The author is evidently 
at home when writing of them, and the ways of some British 
peers are so devious that his Lord Tudor may be as good 
a picture as those of Amar Rao and his Eurasian wife 
Laura Lowell. The book is crammed with incident and 
adventure from first to last. 

“Dust,” by John L. Carter (Duckworth, 6s. net), is the 
story of a clergyman’s wooing, of his intention to hold 
himself above all human longings in his marriage, in 
accordance with the momentary wish of his betrothed, of the 
discord this brought into their life, and their final victory, 
It is a good study of a not uncommon frame of mind among 
sensitive people. 

“Thomas,” by H. B. Creswell (Nisbet, 5s. net), should 
have been published before the war. We fear the market 
for its light-hearted (and light-headed) frivolity has been 
sadly reduced. 


THE CITY. 


Apprehension of some form of conscription of capital 
is already a disturbing factor in the investment markets, 
and is likely to exercise a seriously detrimental influ- 
ence upon subscriptions to Government war securities. 
It is therefore eminently desirable, and it may become 
imperative, that an official announcement on the subject 
be made by a responsible member of the Government. 
Mr. Bonar Law admits that the has not given the 
subject sufficient thought to justify a definite statement, 
but he appears to have reached a mental attitude at 
which he considers a levy on capital will be necessary 
in order to extinguish a portion of the national debt, 
though it would not be wise to carry it out until after 
peace. This was an amazingly frank and disingenuous 
confession. If the truth be told, most of those who 
cry for capital conscription have insufficient knowledge 
of the subject to justify utterance upon it; but the 
suggestion that the matter should be pigeon-holed until 
the end of the war arouses a suspicion that Mr. Bonar 
Law realises how conscription would dry up the flow of 
money (mainly income, not capital) into the Exchequer 
and drive it promptly into hiding. In effect, it means 
that we must finish the war before we start confiscating 
the savings of the public; otherwise how can we per: 
suade them to invest in War Bonds or even leave their 
money in the banks, where it may become available for 
war expenditure ? 

Many who clamour for conscription of capital have 
but the vaguest idea of the meaning of money capital 
or wealth. The general purport of their arguments is: 
Why should we pay heavy taxation to meet the interest 
on a huge national debt? Let the capitalist pay the 
piper. They recognise capital when it is represented 
by the stocks and debentures of a railway company, 
but they do not realise that the workman’s tools, the 
lawyer’s brains and the corn chandler’s shop and stock 
are also capital. How can they impose an equitable 
levy on each of these? 

In point of fact, railway capital is partly conscript 
already, although some stockholders are stiil permitted 
to receive dividends. The capital actually exists, not 
in certificates and bonds, but in permanent way, rolling 
stock, buildings and equipment. These have been 
taken over and are controlled by the Government, 
though theGovernment, knowing little or nothing about 
railways, naturally asks the companies to run them. 
However, it would be easy, if the necessary legislative 
power be obtained, to make this existing conscription 
absolute, because the capital is represented by stocks 
and bonds. The Government could confiscate any 
portion of this paper, and the rightful holder would 
have no redress ; he would lose capital and income at 4 
stroke of the pen. The very simplicity of such aa 
arrangement makes it attractive to the “have nots. _ 

But it would be grossly improper—and _unsocialistic 
—to confiscate only certain forms of capital and leave 
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DON’T CASH 
YOUR VICTORY 


LOAN DIVIDEND 


£2 10s. Dividend will double your 

holding of War Stock and produce 

£100 new money for the War. 
Write for particulars to 
Prudential Assurance Co., Ltd., 
142, Holborn Bars, E.C.1, 


or to any of its Agents. 


Safeguard your Health with 


pv J.Collis Browne’s 


THE BEST REMEDY Cuts short attacks of SPASMS, 
KNOWN FOR PALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 


COUGHS, 
Acts like a charm 1 
CG D Ss DIARRHGEA, COLic, and 


Asthma, Bronohitis. other bowel Complaints. 


Always ack for a “‘DR. GOLLIS BROWNE.’ 
NU SUBSTITUTE, Ot ail Chemists, 1/3, 3/+, 5/-. 


There is an old-world charm about “Three Nuns” 
of which the smoker never wearies—as 
to-day as yesterday; to-morrow, as to-day! 


King’s Head is stronger Both are sold at 9}d. per oz 


Cigarettes 
94-20 


667 Cardboard Boxes of 50-1/9} 


Signatory Power: 


TREATED.” 


of the compact, and 
men who have been repatriated is that: 


have starved.’’ 


our help. 


to meet the growing needs of our men. 


KINDLY SEND A DONATION TO THE 
Rev. HUGH B. CHAPMAN, 


7, Savoy Hill, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


THE 


FOR THE RELIEF OF 


Registered under the War Charities’ Act. 
Authorized by the Central of Prisoners of War Committee. 


Extract from the Hague Peace Conference in 1907, to which Germany was_a 


“Prisoners of War... 


must be HUMANELY 


ERMANY has utterly failed to keep her part 


the testimony of our 
“*But for the parcels sent from home we would 
O not forget our brave men who are Prisoners 

of War, and who, during the trying months 


we are now entering into, will more than ever need 


Over 50,000 parcels have already been sent out by 
this mee 4 but more money is urgently required 


ROYAL SAVOY ASSOCIATION 


’ BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR. 
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others untouched. Yet how would the levy be imposed 
upon the shopkeeper whose capital exists in his shop 
fittings and stock in trade? Perhaps small shop- 
keepers would be allowed to escape; but in that case 
consistency would demand equal immunity for Harrod 
and Whiteley, and if the shareholders of those com- 
panies be allowed exemption, why not the stockholders 
of the railways? 

Take, then, another instance, that of the barrister 
earning £20,000 a year. His tangible capital consists 
of a few books and a little furniture in an office, total 
value a few pounds. What capital is it that yields 
him £20,000 a year? Obviously his mental equip- 
ment, and by what form of legislation shall this brain 
be made conscript? The answer, doubtless, will be 
that the recipient of £20,000 annually will have made 
large investments; his stocks and shares, his houses 
and mortgages, shall be subject to a levy. But one 
successful lawyer may have spent his substance in 
riotous living while another has economised and placed 
his money in War Bonds. Shall the one escape all 
liability and the other suffer all? The subject bristles 
with difficulties, and it is inevitable that a levy on 
capital should fall heavily upon the patriotic, con- 
scientious citizen and allow the waster, parasite and 
profligate to escape. 

There are many other interesting aspects of the 
problem, but a glance at one of them will suffice for 
this article. A serious writer on economics and finance 
remarks that a levy approximating 15 per cent. of the 
total estimated national wealth would produce about 
£2,1§4,000,000, and that amount of War Loan can- 
celled would mean £107,000,000 less interest to pay. 
Our own view is that a levy of 15 per cent. on the 
national wealth (whatever that may mean) could not 
be carried into effect, but if it could it would produce 
a financial catastrophe of the most devastating char- 
acter, as bad, if not worse, than a complete military 
defeat of the Allies. 

It is well that the subject should be fully and freely 
discussed in order that the gravest harm to trade, 
industry and commerce, to labour and capital, be 
avoided. Perhaps that was the thought which 
prompted Mr. Bonar Law to suggest postponement of 
action until after the war, when sanity may return to 
the world. 


INSURANCE. 
PROSPECT FOR ORDINARY LIFE ASSURANCE. 


AY more than three years of a most disastrous 
war the condition of most of our ordinary Life 
offices has necessarily deteriorated, and policyholders 
participating in profits have cause to remember many 
serious disappointments. These offices, regarded as a 
body, have suffered severely in five ways. They have 
had to make unprecedented provision for depreciation 
of investments, to pay heavily-increased income-tax, 
also considerable sums in respect of many young lives 
lost while engaged on active service, and they have 
further lost much new business—especially of a 
participating character—owing to the depletion of staffs 
and the practical non-insurability of males liable to be 
called upon to undertake naval or military duties at the 
front. Many policies which in ordinary circumstances 
would have been renewed regularly until they matured 
by death or survivance have also had to be dropped, 
and it would be easy to call attention to other influences 
which have militated against continued prosperity. The 
marvel is, indeed, that in the fourth year of a world- 
wide war a single life office transacting ordinary busi- 
ness can be seen to be in thoroughly sound condition, 
but an examination of the latest reports issued by each 
individual office indicates that only a few relatively 
unimportant concerns are likely to experience after-war 
troubles. 

So admirable in most cases has been the management 
during the long period of adversity as to justify the 
belief that whenever peace is declared at least ninety 
per cent. of these institutions will be in a position to 
offer assurants undiminished protection ; while the few 
which will be unable to do so will be found to have 


failed as a result of indifferent administration on ill. 
advised conservatism. Under war conditions genuine 
success is possible—a few offices are actually stronger 
than in pre-war days—but it is extremely easy to go 
wrong, unless the two essentials are steadily borne in 
mind. First, a fair volume of new premiums must be 
obtained ; and, secondly, compensation for the increased 
cost of income-tax must be obtained by a judicious ex. 
change of securities into other securities bearing a 
higher rate of interest. In regard to these desiderata 
most managements have so far succeeded very well, but 
in a few instances matters have been more or less 
allowed to drift. Some executives appear, indeed, to 
have been unaware of the present necessity for new 
business or a high rate of interest, having been more 
anxious to maintain a long-held reputation for minimum 
expenditure. These managements by their apathy 
have simply invited future difficulties, and they may be 
advised to put their houses in order at once, unless they 
desire to see the businesses they control presently 
absorbed by more enterprising competitors; it is no 
use sitting still while the tide is rising. A modest 
expense ratio, however brought about, is most com- 
mendable in ordinary times, but in a period of excep. 
tional stress adherence to such a policy may prove 
suicidal ; nor is it less foolish to remain enamoured of 
certain classes of investments. 

In this connection the action of the directors of the 
Friends’ Provident Institution is most instructive. 
Until a quite recent date this office, which completed a 
quinquennial valuation period on November 20 last, was 
a purely class one, but after a brief experience of war 
conditions its doors were more widely opened, and a 
satisfactory valuation report has now been issued. 
Nothing of the kind could have occurred had the original 
constitution been retained. Remodelled on a broader 
basis, the future prospects of this office can now be said 
to be assured. In each of the last two years the volume 
of new assurances effected was more than ample for 
the requirements of the business, and the periodical 
premiums—previously an almost stationary amount— 
increased from £174,719 in 1914 to £194,029 in 1916. 

. This welcome accession of new premium income must 
have added largely to the premiums which could be 
taken credit for on the valuation, and it enabled the 
directors to report a surplus of £57,831, after writing 
£278,597 off securities, also a net sum of £53,278 as 
loss on realization of other investments, and adding 
about £11,000 to the reserves, which are now based on 
the most stringent hypothesis—the O M (5) table—for 
all assurances, including those of less than five years’ 
standing. This mortality basis is not only the strongest 
known to actuarial science, but it also makes some pro- 
vision for extra war mortality, which, up to November 
20 last, had only entailed an outgo of £51,285, inclusive 
of bonuses. Furthermore, the provision made for 
future expenses and profits was in accordance with 
sound actuarial traditions, being for with-profit assur- 
ances the difference between the office premiums and 
the O M 3 per cent. net premiums, and to per cent. of 
the former in the case of non-profit liabilities. 

It is equally clear that securities were valued on 
assumptions which, humanly speaking, are certain to 
be realized or exceeded. For those which were market- 
able the middle price, less accrued interest, on November 
20 was adopted, no credit being taken for any market 
appreciation above book valuation. A very strong post 
tion has thus been obtained, as at the date mentioned 
the redeemable securities were undervalued to the extent 
of £163,000, compared with the amount which will ulti- 
mately be received. In the case of unquoted, but 
readily saleable securities, such as British and Canadian 
Municipal Stocks, the basis of valuation appears to have 
been a yield of 6 per cent. interest, and the same prin- 
ciple, we observe, was applied to the freehold ground 
rents. All these assumptions are so moderate as to err 
on the side of excessive caution; at all events, it may 
be taken for granted that a life fund amounting to 
£35232,149 actually existed at the end of last year, 
without taking into account the large difference between 
the present and redeemable values of the terminable 
securities then held. 
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ESTATE AGENTS. 


OURNEMOUTH.—REBBECK BROS., whose offices 

have been established for 70 years, are agents for 

the letting (and sale) of the principal available houses, 

and supply lists free. Early application is advisable. 
Offices, Queen’s Place, Bournemouth. 


HOTEL. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH 


HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel Comfort, with the 
Baths & Amusements of 
a Hydro at moderate cost. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCY. 


WHICH SCHOOL? 
PARENTS SEEKING BOARDING SCHOOLS or TUTORS. 
“THE EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANTS 
Send reliable, exclusive information free. 


Mention age of Pupil, district favoured, and approx. fees. 


Address: ED. J. BURROW, Lrp., 55, Regent House, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. ’Phone, 1068 Regent. 


TUITION. 


LEOBURY MORTIMER COLLEGE, SALOP.— 

Vacancies for Two Boarders only, Lent term. 

Endowed, moderate fees, own farm.—For Prospectus, 
address, PRINCIPAL. 


EASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 


Founded 1867. IgtI. 
EXCELLENT modern buildings with try and 
Engineering WorkShop. Army Class. O.T.C. Fees 
moderate and inclusive. Scholarships in March.— 
Apply to the Headmaster. 


ADY ELOCUTIONIST wishes Pupils. Speaking, 

Reading, Declamation. Nerves strengthened.—Box 

A., c/o. Saturpay Review, 10, King Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 2. 


NORTHFIELD, STAMFORD HILL, N. 
Kindergarten, High School, and Training College. 
Temporary Branch, The Old Rectory, Stoke-next-Guildford. 
Gravel soil. Grounds, nine acres.—Apply for Prospectus, 
Miss MARGARET E. GOODMAN, Principal. 


The Magazine for Busy People. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


Illustrated. Monthly. Price 1 /- 


A Searchlight into Things that Matter. 


“WE PUT THE WORLD BEFORE YOU.” 


The Review or Reviews may be ordered from any Newsagent, 
Bookseller or Bookstall throughout the Country ; or it can be sent 
Post Free to any address for one year for 14s. ’ The subscription 
for Canada is 13s. 6d. post free. 

Subscription Orders, enclosing Cheque or Post Office Order, 
should be addressed to THE Manacer, “Review or Reviews’ 
Orrice, Bank Buiivincs, Kincsway, Lonpon, W.C. 2. 


CAR 


Fine es 
YEW 
1/2 for 25 


Also in 
Boxes of 50 & 100 
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R&J.HILL LTO 


LONDON. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The Editor, while he accepts no responsibility for 
manuscripts sent to him, is glad to consider such 
contributions when they are typewritten and 
accompanied by stamped and addressed envelopes 
for their return. 


THE 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Editorial & Publishing Offices— 
10, KING STREET, 


COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 2. 
Telephone—Gerrard 523s. 


Business Offices— 
326, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1. 
Telephone—Holborn ge. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


U.K. or 
Abroad, 
1 Year 160 
4 Year... 13 0 
4 Year... 6 6 


Cheques and Money Orders should be 

made payable to THe Saturpay Review, 

Limirep, Io, King Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 2. 


Advertisements rates, together with 
vacant space available, will be fur- 
nished on request by 
ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, 
“SATURDAY REVIEW,” 
326, High Holborn, W.C. 1. 
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LONDON AND SOUTH-WESTERN BANK. 


A special meeting of the London and South-Western 
Bank, Ltd., was held January 3 at Winchester House, 
Old Broad-street, E.C., to pass resolutions to amalga- 
mate with the London and Provincial Bank, Sir 
Herbert Hambling presiding. 

The chairman, in moving the necessary resolutions, 
said that no previous meeting of shareholders of the 
bank had exceeded in importance that which they were 
now holding, for it was called to consider a course 
reversing their past policy. The steady progress for 
55 years was well known. When he joined the bank 
42 years ago the deposits were just over one million; 
when he was appointed general manager sever years 
ago they were 16} million; and to-day they were over 
28 million. They had on more than one occasion had 
tempting offers made for the purchase of the bank, but 
as in each instance it would have meant sinking their 
identity is that of a big institution, the proposals were 
not entertained. They had set their faces against ab- 
sorption, which had as its sole object the aggregation 
of huge balances. 

Their business was not, as the name suggested, is 
the south-western part of England, it was practically 
all done in London and the suburbs. The rapid exten- 
sion of their foreign business, and the recent arrange- 
ments made abroad, compelled the board once more 
to review the situation thoroughly, more especially as 
in addition to the requirements of their new connec- 
tions, the continued extension of the branch business 
system amongst their customers had given rise to in- 
creased pressure on their part for additional facilities 
in the provinces. Of the alternatives before them they 
had decided on amalgamation. 

Their relations with the London and Provincial Bank 
were not of sudden growth. Some six years ago the 
respective boards carried on a flirtation, which almost 
resulted in a proposal of marriage. Unfortunately, 
however, at that time they could not agree to terms, 
and the negotiations were broken off, to be resumed last 
year, with, he hoped, a happy result. There was no 
question that their London business and foreign con- 
nections would be of advantage to the London and 
Provincial, and they on their part needed their country 
business in Wales, the provinces, and at the seaports. 
At the outbreak of war they were already interested in 
the foreign banking field, and they had since increased 
such interests by the arrangements made for the joint 
partnership in Messrs. Cox and Co. (France), Limited, 
and by the intimate connection formed with the Banca 
Italiana di Sconto. 

Here they possessed a framework on which they 
could build an institution of great national importance, 
an institution which, by providing efficient service to 
their manufacturers and traders, could aid substantially 
in rehabilitating and increasing the trade and wealth 
of the country. The territory occupied by the London 
and Provincial Bank would greatly assist them in that 
respect. Although they possessed an excellent con- 
nection with merchants and importers, yet, broadly 
and generally speaking, they were not established in 
any manufacturing area, and could not, therefore, place 
this organisation of theirs effectively at the disposal of 
the manufacturer. 

Unlike themselves, the London and Provincial Bank 
had branches at some of the most important seaport 
and industrial centres, and therefore possessed a clien- 
tele which would be benefited by this machine which 
they had created. In brief, the London and Provincial 
Bank possessed that which was of importance to them, 
if they were to do their share in stimulating produc- 
tion—branches in provincial towns and at seaports— 
while they had that which the London and Provincial 
Bank required—a well-organised foreign branch. The 
figures in the balance sheets of the London and Pro- 
vincial Bank had been as steadily progressive during 
the past few years as their own. Their capital was 
£1,000,000 sterling, their reserve fund £1,650,000, 
while their current and deposit accounts on December 
31 last totalled the sum of nearly 36 millions, which 
closely approximated to their own figure. They had 


28 


paid a dividend of 19 per cent. for the past five years. 
In the case of two such institutions as the London and 
Provincial and London and -South-Western Banks 
there could be no question of absorption of either by 
the other. They went into the arrangements on equal 
terms where equality was possible, and of mutual con- 
cessions where this could not be so. 

They were perfectly satisfied that the earning 
capacity of the two institutions was justly represented 
by the holdings that each set of shareholders would 
have, otherwise their directors would not have asked 
the shareholders to consent to that arrangement. As 
an instance of mutual concessions, each bank would 
have preferred its own name first, each bank would 
have liked its head office to be the head office of the 
amalgamated bank; but they came to the conclusion 
that it was a fair exchange that the London and South- 
Western should place their name first while fixing the 
head office at Fenchurch-street. Their larger City busi- 
ness made this arrangement the best in the interests 
of the amalgamated bank, while they thought there 
was no question that the better title of the joint bank 
was to have the word “ Provincial” first, as it covered 
a wider geographical area. The whole of their board 
joined the amalgamated bank, so did the whole of 
their staff. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 


LONDON AND PROVINCIAL BANK. 

An ExTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the London 
and Provincial Bank, Limited, was held on January 3 at 
the Cannon Street Hotel, Cannon Street, E.C., for the 
purpose of approving an agreement for the purchase of 
the undertaking and assets of the London and South- 
Western Bank, Limited. Mr. J. W. Cross presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. R. G. Thomas) having read the 
notice convening the meeting, 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen, you are called 
together to consider, and, if you think fit, to pass, reso- 
lutions recommended by your directors For the amalga- 
mation of the Bank with that of the London agd South- 
Western Bank ; to alter the name of th: Bank to London 
Provincial and South-Western Bank, and to sanction 
alterations in the memorandum and articles of associa- 
tion of the Company, rendered necessary or desirable by 
the amalgamation, and which alterations are set out in 
the notice sent to you. You may desire to have a little 
further information, and to know the grounds on which 
your directors recommend the fusion of the two banks. 
I will, therefore, with your permission, give a short 
sketch of our own Bank, and a brief one of the other 
bank, and explain shortly the advantages which, in the 
opinion of your directors, will accrue to the shareholders 
of both banks 

Our own Bank was founded as the Provincial Banking 
Corporation in 1864, fifty-four years ago, and I may say, 
parenthetically, that I have been associated with it from 
its commencement. For the first few years we had to 
pass through the difficulties incidental to the creation of 
a banking business, and, therefore, at the end of 1870 
—forty-seven years ago—the Bank was reconstructed 
under the more comprehensive title of the London and 
Provincial Bank (Limited). In the original memoran- 
dum of association, one of the objects for which the 
Bank was formed was for the “acquiring of the business 
of existing banking establishments,” and in the early 
years we acquired a few small banks—two in the 
Eastern Counties, two in Kent, and two in Wales—but 
we have not taken over any for the last forty years. We 
were one of the pioneers of the limited liability system 
as applied to banks. 

Our progress in early years was not very rapid. The 
public were mistrustful of the word “limited” at the end 
of our name, and our “unlimited” competitors shook the 
finger of scorn at us, but when in 1878 the sensational 
failure of certain large unlimited banks occurred, creat- 
ing widespread uneasiness among shareholders, and 
nervousness in bank parlours, an entirely changed feel- 
ing set in, and the public realised that it was the balance 
sheet of the bank and the better class of the shareholders 
in limited banks that were their best protection, and 
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gradually all the unlimited banks registered under the 
Limited Liability Acts, which is now the universal con- 
stitution of English joint stock banks The London and 
Provincial Bank from that time has made steady and 
unvarying progress year by year in its business and 
prosperity. As you are aware, the capital has, from time 
to time, been increased. A very large reserve fund has 
been built up, an important pension fund accumulated, 
and a large amount appropriated to reduction of the cost 
of premises, and the dividend raised on different occa- 
sions to its present amount of 19 per cent. I do not 
dwell further or more precisely on these features, as 
they have formed a stock subject at our annual and 
semi-annual meetings, and been so often dilated on 

Turning to the other bank, the London and South- 
Western Bank was established in 1862—fifty-six years 
ago—and has been a well-managed, progressive, and 
successful bank. Its business is about the same size as 
ours We have been running the race side by side—I 
may say neck and neck. Sometimes one bank and some- 
times the other has been slightly ahead, but in passing 
and repassing each other the lead has always been com- 
paratively small. The paid-up capital of the amalga- 
mated banks will be £2,125,000, the reserve fund 
$3,000,000, and although I cannot give you the exact 
amount of the current and deposit balances, as the audit 
it not yet completed, they will be well over—a long way 
over— £70,000,000. I do not think it advisable to deal 
in any way with financial and general affairs, nor to give 
you any résumé of our own business for the year just 
ended, the audit of which is proceeding. That will, in 
the ordinary way, fall to be dealt with at the general 
meeting to be held on January 22. 

The London and South-Western Bank adopted a 
similar policy to our own, and raised their business not 
by amalgamation but by development of existing 
branches and opening new branches, principally in Lon- 
don and its suburbs, and although we have opened a 
good many metropolitan suburban branches, our efforts 
have been in a great measure directed to the country. 
The London and South-Western, moreover, have built up 
avery considerable foreign connection, which will be of 
great value in the big effort English banking and finance 
houses will make to capture the large and profitable 
foreign business which Germany had created and carried 
on, and which has, unfortunately, in a great measure 
provided the sinews of war for this dreadful conflict that 
their aggressive ambition forced on the world. 

Now here were two banks, about equal in all respects, 
competing side by side, and each possessing what would 
be of especial value to the other. The question of amal- 
gamation is hardly a new one, negotiations having been 
going on from time to time for a period extending over 
forty-seven years. I was reading only the other day 
letters relating to the negotiations in March, 1871, which 
negotiations have been renewed at intervals since, 
and nearly succeeded six years ago. At length wé have 
come to terms, which we submit for your approval and 
confirmation. The London and South-Western, you 
see, to make a fair adjustment, relinquish £75,000 of 
their paid-up capital to secure an increased dividend, 
and after most careful consideration and investigation of 
each other’s position, we have come to terms which we 
consider mutually fair and equitable, and submit for 
your approval and confirmation. 

We have to go with the times, and the spirit of them 
is for banking combinations. Many have taken place 
of recent years, and since ours was announced, you will 
have noticed another large one, and more are talked 
about. Concentration in banking produces financial 
solidity and strength. The old private bank, or one 
office system, was in many respects excellent. The best, 
however, that could be claimed for it was that the 
Partners had local knowledge of the requirements of 
the local individuals, but British banks must now take 
awider view. A surplus of credit balances received in 
One town must, subject to all necessary safeguards, be 
used for the benefit of the country elsewhere. Not only 
have banks to assist the trade and commerce of the 
country in the country, but they have to assist our 
merchants to develop the British trade in other parts. 
In doing this, however, we shall not be unmindful of 


our present business. We have, as you are aware, an 
important commercial business in different parts of the 
country, particularly in South Wales, and we shall, as 
hitherto, with the full knowledge of the district we have 
acquired, continue to finance these undertakings for the 
benefit of our customers and shareholders alike. 

When the war is over a great outburst of business 
may be expected, to be followed, of course, at some 
later time by the inevitable reaction. The widespread 
destruction of property will have to be made good; 
large expenditure, deferred by the war, will be neces- 
sary on our railways; building and repairs, which have 
suspended, will have to be resumed; replenishment of 
stocks !m our home trade, which have become 
exhausted; capital for the foreign trade we hope to 
wrest from Germany, and so on. The banks will have 
to finance all these requirements, and the demands 
made will be exceedingly heavy, and by the amalgama- 
tion and concentration of resources we shall be the 
better equipped to fulfil them. 

I do not propose to prophesy as to the profits and 
dividends of the Bank in the future. That would be to 
attempt the impossible, as there are so many problems 
in the womb of time the effect of which we cannot at 
present estimate. But whatever the circumstances, 
the amalgamation should find us better prepared to 
take full advantage of prosperous times, or to meet 
adverse ones, and, therefore, we recommend the amal- 
gamation to you as for the good of our shareholders, 
and equally so for those of the other Bank. With 
regard to our new name, we have followed the usual 
custom in the amalgamation of large banks of introduc- 
ing into the title part of the name of both Banks, with 
the view of meeting the wishes of both sets of cus- 
tomers, although some people may think our own 
simple and shorter name would have been preferable. 
There will, however, be nothing as years run on to 
prevent the amalgamated board reverting to it should 
they think it expedient. The Chairman put the neces- 
sary resolutions, which were carried unanimously. 


NOW READY. 


ALL INVESTORS 


should read the introductory article to 
the January, 1918, Quarterly Supplement of 


“THE 100 BEST 
INVESTMENTS 


which deals fully and frankly with the present 
position and outlook of affairs from the point of 
view of the investor, large or small. The Quarterly 
Supplements contain up-to-date details of 100 
specially selected securities, covering the hole 
available field of investment — from Nativual 
War Bonds to Ordinary Shares in Industral 
Companies — particulars of further investments 
considered worthy of attention, a number of useful 
tables and hints of value to everyone concerned 
with the remunerative employment of capital. 


The consequences of a levy on capital are 
envisaged, and the policy which should be 
followed by the prudent investor is laid down, 


Post free on receipt of gd. to the Publishers : 
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The Saturday Review. 


THE 


SATURDAY REVIEW 


THE LEADING CRITICAL WEEKLY 


is without doubt the best and most suitable present to give 


\| 


this year to your friends, soldier and civilian. a 

HE “SATURDAY” is a weekly digest of all the im- i 

portant topics of the day—political, literary, scientific, Sp 

dramatic, artistic and financial—while for the Motorist there - 

is an interesting motor article. At the Front it is known al 

as the best informed paper on all current events; in fact, g 

as a “power in the land.” = 

THe REVIEW has, by paying the postage for you, 4 0 

now reduced the cost of a Subscription to no — 

more than you would pay to a newsagent week by . ~ 

week—sixpence—thus, for one year it is 26s., for half-year 13s., carrie 

for a quarter 6s. 6d. Fill in the form below now, and - 
post at once. 

At 
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to whom you think a copy of “THE SATURDAY on 
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